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ATURY's %u, au lramartt art, 
To dazzle now the qe, has left the beart; 
Gay lig bis and dreſſes, long extended ſcenes, 
Demons and angelt moving in machines ; 

All that can nozv, or pleaſe, or fright the fair, 
May be perform d without a writer's carey 
And is the fail of carpenter, not player. 

Old Shakeſpeare s days j 
But what's bis buſkin twour |, 
In the mid region a filk youth to fland, 
With that unweildy engine at command ! 
Cerg d with intemperate meals while bere you fits 
Mell may you take aftivity for wit: | 
e let confuſion on ſuch dulneſt ſeize; 
yen ve ſo pleas d, at we that ſo we 
But we, flill kindto your inverted ſenſe, 
anaturel things once more diſ pen ſe. 
id prepeſt rous in delight, 

a full bouſe to invite, 

A funereal comedy to-night. 
Nor dees be fear that you will take the bint, 
And let the funeral bis own be meant; 
No, in Old E "gland nothing can be wen 


thb: far advaxce ; 


ce? 


pleaſe. 


II. 0 G U 
3 Spoken by Loxp Hazvy. , 
: OVE, bope, ard fear, defire, awerſfion, rape, 
£ All that can —_—_ — 
Are drozun in miniature of life, the flage. 
Here y:u can view yourſelves, and bere is ſhown, 
To wwoat you're bern, in ſufferings not your on0n, 
The floge to wiſdom's no fantaſtic way 
Athens berſeif learn d virtue at a play. 
Onur author me, to-nigbt, a ſoldier drew-z 
But faintly writ, woat warmly you purſue x 
Ts bis great purpoſe, bad be equal fire, 
He'd not aim to plcaſe only, but inſpire; 
He'd fing wwhat bovering fate attends our 
And from baſe pleaſure rouſe to glorious toil. 
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bil illiam gives the Ronian eahlt wings + 
With arts and 2 Britain — at, 
Which naked Picti jo bravely could defendy 
The painted beroes on th' invaders preſs, 
| And think their weunds addition to their dreſs : 
In younger years cue ve been with conqueſt bleſi'd, 
And Paris bas the Britiſh yoke confeſs'd; 
Is't then in England, in bleſi d England, known, 
Her kings are mm' d from a rtvolted throne ? 
But tor offend—Yu no examples need; 
In imitation of yourſelves proceed ; 
Tis you your country's honour muſt ſecure; 
all your ad ions worthy of Namure : 
ith gentle fires your gallantry improve; 
{Courage is brutal, if untouch'd with love. 
A ſoon our ut me bravery's not diſplay'd, 
Think that bright circle muſt be caftives made; 


Full time the earth t a new deciſion brings, 


, 


Let thoughts of ſaving them our toili beguile, 
And they reward our labours with @ ſmile. 
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Enter Cabinet, Sable, and Campley. 


Cab. 1 Burſt into laughter. I can't bear to ſee 
writ over an undertaker's door, dreſſes for 
the dead, and neceſſaries for funerals ! ha! ha! ha! 
Sab. Well, gentlemen, *tis very well, 1 know] 
ou are of the laughers, the wits that take the li- 
ity to deride all things that art magnificent and | 
ſolemn, 8 
Cab. But how could you dream of making a for- 
tune from ſo chimerical a foundation, as the provi- 
fion of things wholly needleſs and infignificant ? | 
Sab. Alas, Sir, the value of all things under the 
ſun is merely fantaſtic: we run, we ſtrive, and pur- 
chaſe things with our blood and money, quite fo- 
reign to our intrinfic real happineſs, and which have 
a being in imagination only, as you may ſee by the 
pother that is made about precedence, titles, court- 
favour, maidenheads, and china-ware. 

Cam. Aye, Mr. Sable, but all thoſe are object; 
that promote our joy, are bright to the eye, or ſtamp 
upon our minds pleaſure and ſelf-ſatisfation. 

Sab. You are extremely miſtaken, Sir; for one 
would wonder, to conſider that after all our outcries 
againſt ſelf · intereſted men, there are few, very few 
in the whole world, that live to themſelves, but ſa- 
crifice their boſom-bliſs to enjoy a vain ſhow and ap- 
pearance of proſperity in the eyes of others; and 
there is often nothing more inwardly diſtreſs'd, than 
a young bride in her glittering retinue, or deeply 
j ytul, than a young widow in her weeds and black 
train; of both which, the lady of this houſe may 
be an inſtance; for ſhe has been the one, and is, 
I be-ſworn, the other. | 

Cab. You talk, Mr. Sable, moſt learnedly. 

Sab. I have the deepeſt learning, Sir, experience: 
remember your widow-coulin, that married laſt 
month. | 

Cab. Aye, but how cou'd you imagine ſhe was in 
all that grief an hypocrite! could all thoſe ſhrieks, 
thoſe ſwoonings, that riſing, falling boſom, be con- 
ftrain'd? You're uncharitable, Sable, to believe it; 
what colour, what reaſon had you for it? 

Sab. Firſt, Sir, her carriage in her concerns with 
me, for 1 neyer yet could meet with a ſorrowful re- 
lit, but was herſelf enough to make a hard bargain 
with me. Yet 1 muſt confeſs they have frequent 
interruptions of grief and ſorrow when they read 
my bill; but as for her, nothing, ſhe reſolv'd, that 
look'd bright or joyous, ſhould after her love's death 
approach her. All ber ſervants that were not coal 
black muſt turn out; a fair complexion made her 
eyes and heart ache, ſhe'd none but downright jet, 


furniture by the year, and in caſe of my mortality 
ty'd my ſon to the ſame article ; ſoin ſix weeks time 
ran away with a young felow—Pr'ythee, puſh on 
briſkly, Mr. Cabinet, now: is. your time to have this 
widow, for Tattelaid tells me, the always ſaid ſhe's 
never MAINT oom—o— 
Cab. As 
ful ſign. 
Sab. I tell you, Sir, tis an infallible oneg yow 
know thoſe profeſſions are only to introduce diſ- 
courſe of matrimony and young fellows, : 
Cab. But I ſwear I could not have confidence te 
mention a thing of ſuch a nature ſo unſeaſonably—- 
Sab. Unſeaſonably! why I telkypu tie the only 
ſeaſon (granting ber ſorrow uatelgn'd:) when 
would you ſpeak of paſſion, but in the midft of paſ- 
fions ? there's a what d'ye call, a crifis—the lucky 
minute, that's ſo talk'd- of, is a moment between 
joy and grief, which you muſt take hold of, and puſh 
your fortune. But get. you in, and you'll beſt read: 
your fate in the reception Mrs. Tattleaid gives you : 
all ſhe ſays, and all ſhe does, nay, ber very love and 
hatred are mere repetitions of her ladyſhip's paſ- 
fions: I'll ſay that for her, ſhe's a true lady's wo- 
man, and is herſelf as much a ſecond-hand thing, 
as her clothes. But I muſt beg your pardon, Sir, 
my people are come, I ſe [Exit C 
Enter Sable's Men. 
Where, in the name of goodneſs, have you all been! 
have you brought the ſaw-dafſt and tar for embalm- 
ing? have you the hangings and the fixpenny nails, 


and my lord's coat of arms? ö 
Enter Servant. l 


to the herald's for a coat for Alderman Gather- 
greaſe that died laſt night—he has promiſed to in- 
vent one againſt to-morrow. 

Sab. Ah! pox take ſome of our cite, the firſt 
thing after their death is to take care of their 
birth—pox, let him'þbear a pair of ſtockings, he is 
the firſt of his family that ever wore one; well, 
come you that are to be mourners in this houſe, put 
on your ſad looks, and walk by me that I may fort 
you, 
Forming their cquntenances. |—— This fellow has a 
good mortal look—place him near the corſe: that 
wainſcot face muſt be o"tos- | 
low's almoſt in a fright (that loo z I he were full 
of ſome ſtrange miſery) at the entrance of the 
hall—So—but IHA Ju all myſelf—Let's have no 
laughing pow,0n any ptdvorcatioo. 
Look yonder, that hale well-looking puppy — Von 


and to cxcced all example, ſhe hir'd py mourning | 


out ” a great man's ſervice, and ſhew you 
| . | 
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you ſay, that's generally the moſt haßpe- : | 


abinet. 


— 


A 
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of ahe #airs; that fel- 


ungrateful ſcoundrel, did not I pity you, take you F” 


* 


* 


Serv. Yes, Sir, and had come ſooner, but I went. 


Ha, you ! alittle more upon the diſmal. * 


[ Makes faces.} - 


— 
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pleaſure of receiving wage? Did not I give you ten, 
then fl 


2 AL -:--.-.-.- 


þ 
Truſt. Becauſe you were too much in love with - 


now. twenty ſhillings a week, to be her to be inform'd; nor did I ever know a man that 


ſorrowfol? and the more I give you, I think, the 
T Enter @ Boy. 


Bey. Sir, the . of St. Timothy's in 
the Fields would ſpeak with you · a 
Sab. Let him come in. 
Enter Grave- digger. 

Graw. I carried home to your houſe the ſhroud 
| the gentleman was buried in laſt night; I could not 
| get his ring off very eafily, therefore I brought you 
He the finger and all; and, Sir, the ſexron gives his 

"* ſervice to you, and defires to know whether you'd 
have any bodies removed or not: if nat, he'll let 
them lie in their graves a week longer. 

Sab. Give him my ſervice; I can't tell readily: 
but our friend, tell him, Dr. Paſſeport, with the 
powder, has promiſed me fix or ſeven funerals this 
week. And you, Mr. Blockkead, 1 warrant you 
have not called at Mr. Peſlie's the apothecary : will 

c that fellow never pay me? I ſtand bound for all the 
 * poiſon in that ſtarving murderer's ſhop : he ſerves 
| me as Dr. Quibus did, who promiſed to write a 
= © wreatile againſt water-gruel, a damn'd healthy flop, 
1 chat has done me more injury than all the faculty: 
| look you now, you are all upon the ſneer, let me 
have none but downright ſtupid countenances — I've 
- good mind to turn you all off, and take people out 
ot the piay- 3 but hang them, they are as ig- 
- norant of their parts as you are of yours; they ne- 
ver act but — — ſpeak ; when the chief indi- 
cation of the mind is in the geſture, or indeed in 
caſe of ſorrow, in no geſture, except you were to 
act a widow, or fo.—But yours, you dolts, is all in 
dumb ſhow, dumb ſhow. I mean expreſſive elegant 
owe as who can ſee ſuch an horrid ugly phiz as 
{ that fellow t, and not be ſhocked, offended, and kil- 
led of all joy while he beholds it ? But we muſt not 
loiter— Ve ſtupid rogues, whom I have picked out 
of the rubbiſh of mankind, and fed for your eminent 
worthleſIneſs, attend, and know that I ſpeak you 
this moment ſtiff and immutable to all ſenſe of noiſe, 
+ wirth or laughter. [Makes mouths at them as they 
;paſe by bim, to bring them to a conflant countenance. | 
So, they are pretty well—pretty well 
2 Enter Truſty and Lord Brumpton. 
* * - *T was fondneſs, Sir, and tender duty to 
| you, who have been ſo worthy and ſojuſt a maſter 
dio me, made me ſtay near you; they left me ſo, and 
there I found you weak from your lethargic ſlum- 
der; on which | will aſſume an authority to beſeech 
you, Sir, to make juſt uſe of your revived life, in 
ſeeing who are your true friends, and knowing her 
who has ſo wrought upon your noble nature, as to 
make it act againſt itſelf in difinheriting your brave 


ſon. 

Ld. B. Sure tis impoſſible ſhe ſhould be ſuch a 
creature as you tell me -M mind reflects upon ten 
thouſand enftearments that unanſwerable for 
her: her chaſte reluctant love, her eaſy obſervance 
of all my wayward humours, to) which ſhe would 
atcomodate herſelf with ſo much eafe, ] could ſcarce 
obſerve it was a virtue in her; ſhe hid her very pa- 
tience. 5 

Truſt, It was all art, Sir, or indifference to you; 
for what I ſay is downright matter of fact. 

Ld. B. Why didft thou ever tell me it! or why 


i 


not in my life-time, for I muſt call it (fot can 1 
late a minute mine, after her being fes; all paſt 
that momeat is death and darkneſs: why diad thou 


got tell me then, 1 ſay ? 


touched on conjugal affairs could ever reconcile the 
jarriug humours; but in a common hatred of the in- 
termeddler: but on this moſt extraordinary occafion; 
which ſeems pointed out by Heaven itſelf to diſen. 
gage you from your cruelty and baniſhment of an in- 
| nocent child. I muſt, I will conjure you to be con- 
cealed, and but contain yourſelf in hearing one diſ- 
{courſe with that curſed inſtrument of all her ſecrets, 
that Tattleaid, and you will ſee what I tell you; 
| you will call me then your guardian and good genlus. 
Ld. B. Well, you ſhall govern me, but would 1 
had died in earneſt ere I had known it; my head 
ſwims, as it did when I fell into my fit, at the 
thoughts of it.— All human life's a mere vertigo! 
Truft. Aye, aye, my lord, fine reflections, fine 
reflections, but that does no buſineſs. Thus, Sir, 
we'll ftand concealed, and hear, I doubt not, a 
much fincerer dialogue than uſual between vicious 
perſons ; for a late accident has given alittle jealou - 
ſy, which makes them over-act their love and con- 
dence in each other. [ They retires 
Enter Widow and Tattleaid meeting, and running te 
each other. 
Vid. Oh, Tattleaid ! his and our hour is come! 
Tat, I always ſaid by his church-yard cough, you'd 


| bury him, but fill you were impatien. 


Wid. Nay, thou haſt ever been my comfort, my 
confident, my friend, and my ſervant; and now F ll 
reward thy pains; for tho' I ſcorn the whole ſex of 
fellows, I'll give them hopes for thy ſake; every 
ſmile, every frown, every geſture, humour, caprice 
and whimſey of mine, ſhall be gold to thee, girl; 
thou ſhalt feel all the ſweets and wealth of being a 
fine rich widow's weman, Oh! how my head runs 
my firſt year out, and jumps to all the joys of wi- 
dowhood! if thirteen months hence a friend ſhould 


-— 


haul one to # play one has a mind to ſee, what plea- \ 


ſuxe *twill be, when my Lady Brumpton's footman 
called (who kept a place for that very purpoſe) to 
make a ſudden inſuireftion of fine wigs in the pit 
and fide-boxes. Then, with a pretty ſorrow in 
one's fate, and a willing bluſh for being ſtared at, 
one ventures to look round, and bow to one of one's 
quality. Thus [Very dire#ly.] to a ſnug pretend- 
ing fellow of no fortune. Thus { As ſcarce ſeeing 
bim.] to one that writes lampoons. Thus | Fear- 
fully.) to oi that really loves. Thus [ Looking 
down. | to one woman acquaintance; from box to 
box thus: [With looks differently familiar.} and 
when one has done one's part, obſerve the actors do 
theirs, but with my mind fixed not on thoſe I look 
at, but thoſe that look at me. Then the ſere- 
nades! the lovers! 

Tat. On, Madam, You make my heart bound 
within me: I'll warrant you, Madam, I'll manage 
them all; and indeed, Madam, the mea are really 
very filly creatures, tis no ſuch hard matter. The 
rulers! they governers! I warrant you, indeed 

Wir. Aye, Tattleaid, they imagine themſelves 
mighty things, but government founded on force 
only, is a brutal power - We rule them by their af- 
rections, which blinds them into belief that they 
rule us, or at leaft are in the government with us— 
But in this nation our power is abſolute, I laugh 
to ſee men go on our errands, ſtrut in great offices, 
live in cares, hazards and ſcandals, to come home 
and be fools to us in brags of their diſpatches, nego- 
tlations, and their wiſdoms—as my good dear de- 
ceas'd uſed to entertain me; which I, to relieve 
myſelf from ould liſp ſome filly requeſt, pat him 


| Jon the face He ſhakes his head ar my pretty blly, 
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calls me fimpleton 3 gives me a jewel, then goes to cient friend is gone, but buſineſs muſt be minded 
bed fo wiſe, ſo ſatisfied, and ſo deceiv d Tat. I told my lady twice or thrice, as we lies ih 
the Tat. But I proteſt, Madam, I've always wond'red| dumb grief on the couch within, that you were 
in- how you could accompliſh my young lord's being here, but the regarded me not; however, fince you 
on} difinherited. ſay it is of ſuch moment, I'll venture to introducy 
ſen. id. Why, Tatty, you muſt know my late lord—| you : pleaſe but to repoſe here a little, while 1 
in- how prettily that ſounds, my late lord! but I ſay,[in; for methinks I would a little prepare her. 
on- my late Lord Fribble was generoßty—I preſs'd him : Exit Tattleaid, 
dil. there, and whenever you, by my order, had told} Puz. Alas! alas! poorlady! | 
ets, him ſtories to my ſon=in-law's diſadvantage, in his] Damn'd hypocrites! well, this noblemag's death Is 
ou; rage and reſentment, I (whoſe intereſt lay other-| a little ſudgen: therefore pray let me recolleft ; 
lus, wiſ:) always fell on my knees to implore his par- open the bag, good Tom, Now, Tom, thou 
1 don, and with tears, fighs and importunjzies for; my nephew, my dear fiſter Kate's only ſon, and 
ead him prevailed againſt him: beſides thisy you Know] heir, therefore I will conceal from thee on go 
the I had, when I pleaſed, fits. Fits are a mighty help| caſion any thing; for I would enter thee into buft- 
9! in the government of a good-natured man; but in| neſs as ſoon as poſſible. Know then, child, that 
ine an ill-onatured fellow have a care of them— be ll the lord of this houſe was one of your men of ho» 
ir, hate you for natural infirmities ; will remember] Nour, and ſenſe, Who loſe the latter in the former, 
* your face in it's diſtortion, and not value your re- 3nd are apt to take all men to he like themſelves 
_ turn of beauty. now this gentleman intirely truſted me, and 1 m 
Us . Tat. O rare Madam! your ladyſhip's a great] the only uſe a man of buſineſs can of a truſt, 
2 head-piece. But now, Madam, a fine young zen- cheated him; for Ii ptibly, before his face, 
res tleman with a red coat, that dance made his whole eſtate liable to an hundred per ans 
ts Wid. You may be ſure the happy man (if it be| num for myſelf, — ſervices, e. Az for tes 
in fate that there is a happy man to make me an] gacies, they are good or not, as I pleaſe; far let 
+! unhappy woman) ſhall not be an old one again.] tell you, a man muſt cake pen, ink, and paper, 0 
4 Age and youth married is the cruelty in Dryden's| down by an old fellow, and pretend to take" giree> © 
| Virgil, where Mezentius ties the dead and living| tions; but a true lawyer never makes any man's 
ny together; I'm ſure I was tied to a dead man many will but his own; and as the prieft of ald among us 
1 a long day before | durſt bury him—But the day is] got near the dying men, and gave all to the church, 
of now my own—Yet now I think on't, Tattleaid, beſ ſo now the lawyer gives all to the law, 
ry fure to keep an obſtinate ſhyneſs to all our old ac-| Clerk. Aye, Sir, but priefts then cheated the na- 
hd quaintance. tion by doing their offices in an unknown labgorge- 
I; „ Tat. Aye, Madam—1 believe, Madam—] ſpeak, Puz. True—bot ours is a way much ſurer; 
M Madam, but my humble ſenſe—Mr. Cabinet would | we cheat in no language at all, but loll in our ow 
In marry you, coaches, eloquent in gibberiſh, and learned in jingle. 
* id. Marry me! No, Tattleaid, he that is ſo| Pull out the parchment; there's the deed; I made 
d mean as to marry a woman after an affair with her, | it as long as I could Well, I hope to ſee the days 
I will be ſo baſe as to upbraid that very weakneſs.—| when the indenture ſhall be the exact meaſure of the 
" Such a pair muſt ſure live in a ſecret mutual ſcorn} land that paſſes by it; for tis a diſcouragement tp 
0 of each other, : | the gown, that every ignorant rogue of an heir ſhould 
t * Enter a Servant. in a word or two underſtand his father's meaning, 
N Serv. A gentleman to Mrs, Tattleaid— and hold ten acres of land by half an acre of parchs» 
8 [Exit Tattleaid, | ment. —Nay, I hope to ſee the time wheo, by the 
' Wid. Go to him—Bleſs me, how careleſs and improvement of the noble art of tautology, every 
0 open have | been to this ſubtle creature in the caſe; ina in Holborn ſhall be an inn of court. Let others 
> of Cabinet; ſhe's certainly in his intereſts— We think of logic, r-etoric, and I know not what ime © 
- people of condition are never guarded enough againſt pertinence, but mind thou tautology— What's the _ 
, \ thoſe about us. They watch when our minds boil| firſt excellence in a lawyer? Tautolagy- Wei 
4 over with joy or grief, to come in upon us. How the ſecond? Taytology, What's the third? T : 
j miſerable it is to have one one hates always about | tology: as an old pleader ſaid of action. But G , 
R one, and when one can't endure one's own reflec-| turn to the deed; [ Pulls out an immeaſurable p 7 
. tion upon ſome actions, who can bear the thoughts ment. ] by the way, Tom, you w the trus 
a of another upon them? but ſhe has me by deep ſe- meaning of the word a deed? ; . 
crets.— Well, what's the matter, dear Tatty—— Clerk. Aye, Sir, as if a man ſhould ſay the deed) 
| Enter Tactleaid. Puz. Right; tis emphatically ſo called, becauſe 
Tat. The matter, Madam! why, Madam, Coun- after it all deeds and actions are of no effect, and you 
| ſellor Puzzle is come to wait on your ladyſhip about] have nothing to do but hang yourſelf-— the 
| the will and the conveyance of the eſtate there obliging thing you can then do. But I was telling 
muſt, it ſeems, be no time loſt for fear of things; you the uſe of tautology—Read toward the middle 
| fye, fye, Madam, you a widow theſe three hours, of that inſtrument. | 
| and not look'd on a parchment yet—Oh, impiqus!} Clerk. [ Reads.] I the (aid Earl of Brumpton, 
tonegle@ the will of the dead! do give, beſtow, grant and bequeath, over and 
Wid. As you ſay indeed, there is no will of a huſ- | bove the ſaid premiſſes, all the Ade and — 4 
band's ſo willingly obeyed as his laſt. But I muſt | ſuage called by the name of Oatham, and all out» 
go in, and receive him in my formalities ; leaning] houſes, barns, tables, and other edifices and huild» 
on a couch is as neceſſary a poſture, as his going be- ings, yards, orchards, gardens, fhieldag arbors, trees, 
hind his deſk when he ſpeaks to a client—But do|landy, earths, meadows, greens, paſtures, | 
you bring him in hither till I am ready—— [ Exit.| woods, underwoode, ways, Waters, Wargrc 
Tat. Mr. Counſellor, Mr. Counſellor * | fiſhing-ponds, pools, commons, comman of 
l a [ Calling." paths, heath-thickets, profits, tied, ; 
emoluments, with their andevery of their pute 


Enter Puaale 2d Clerk. 
Poux. Servant, good Madam Tattleaid,' my an- 


r to the laid capital melluage u 


— 
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fite belonging, or in any wiſe appertaining, or with 
the ſame herezofore uſed, occupied or enjoyed, ac- 
cepted, executed, known, or taken as part, parcel, 
or member of the ſame; containing in the whole, 
by eſtimation, four hundred acres of the large mca- 
ſure, or thereabouts, be the ſame more or leſs; all 
and fingular which the ſaid ſite, capital meſſuage, 
und other the premiſſes, with their and every of their 
appurtenances, are ſituate, lying and being * 

Puz. Hold, hold, good Tom; you do come on 
Indeed in buſineſs, but don't uſe your ncſe enough 


In reading Reads in a ridiculous low tone til. out of 


breath. Why, you're quite out; you read to be 
underftood—let me (ee it I the ſaid earl Now 
again, ſuppoſe this were to be in Latin Runs into 
Latin terminations. J==making Latin is only making 
I: po Engliſh—Ezo predi—Comes de Brumpton— 
betrat meas barnos—outbouſas & flabulgi—yardor—— 
But there needs no farther peruſal, I now recollect 
the whole—-my lord, by this inſtrument, difinherits 
His ſon utterly; gives all to my lady; and moreover, 
grants the wards of two fortune wards to her; id eft, 
to be ſold by her ; which is the ſubje of my buſineſs 
to her ladyſhig, who, methinks, a little overdoes 
the affair of grief, in letting me wait thus long on 
ſuch welcome article But here 


Enter Tattleaid, wiping ber Eyes. 


Tat. I have, in yain, done all I can to make her 
regard me. Pray, Mr. Puzzle, you're a man of 
ſenſe, come in yourſelf, and ſpeak reaſon, to bring 
Her to ſome conſi deration of herſelf, if poſſible. 

Puz, Tom, I'll come down to the hall to you; 
dear Madam, lead on. 

[ Exit Clerk one way, Pur. and Tat. another. 


Lord Brumpton and Truſty advance from their con- 
ceaiment after a long Pauſe, and ſtaring at each otber, 


Ld. B. Truſty, on thy fincerity, on thy fidelity 
to me, thy friend, thy patron, and thy maſter, an- 
ſwer me directly to one queſtion Am I really alive? 
Am I that identical, that numerical, that very ſame 
Lord Brumpton, that—— 

Tra. That very lord—that very Lord Brumpton, 
the very generous, honeft, and good Lord Brumpton, 
who ſpent his ſtrong and riper years with honour and 
reputation; but in his age of decay declined from 
virtue alſo: that very Lord Brumpton, who buried 
a fine lady, who brought him a fine ſon, whois a fine 
ES but in his age, that very man, unſea- 

nably captivated with youth and beauty, married 
a very fine young lady, who has diſhonoured his bed, 
difinhetited his brave ſon, and dances v'er his 

ra. 

* Ld B. Oh, that damned tautologift tool — that 
Puzzle, and his irrevocable deed! { Paufing.] Well, 
I know I do not really live, but wander o'er the | 
| —— where once I had a treaſure— 'I haunt her, 

ruſty, gaze in that falſe beauteous face, till the 
tremble, till ſhe looks pale, nay, till the bluſhes— 

Truft. Aye, aye, my lord, you ſpeak a ghoſt very 
much; there's fleſh and blood in that expreijion— 
that falſe beauteous face 

Ld. B. Then, fince you ſee my weakneſs, be 2 
friend, and arm me with all your care, and all your 
reaſon 
Tee. If you'll condeſcend to let me direct you, | 

you ſhall cut off this rotten limb, this falſe, diſloyal 

"wife, and ſave your noble parts, your ſon, your 
' family, your honovr. 
Short is the date in which ill acts prevail, 


you knoẽC . 


er . 


Enter Lord Hardy. 
OW, indeed, I am utterly undone but to 
expect an evil ſoftens the weight ot it when 
it happens; and pain, no more than pleaſure, is in 
reality ſo great as in expectation. Bu: what will 
become of me? How ſhall I keep myſelf even above 
worldly want? Shall 1 live at home, a ſtiff, melan- 
choly, poor man of quality; grow uneaſy to my 
acquaintance as well as myſelr, by fancying I am 
lighted where I am not; with ail the thouſand par- 
ticularities which attend thoſe whom low fortune 
and higa ſpirit make malecontents? No! we have 
a brave prince on the throne, whoſe commiſſion [ 
bear, and a glorious war in an honeſt cauſe apps oach- 
ing, [ Clapping bis band on bis ſword.] in which 
this ſhall cut out bread tor me, and may, perhaps, 
equal that eftate to which my birth, entitied me 
But what to do in preſent prefſures—— Ha, Trim! 
| [ Calling, 
Enter Trim. 
Trim. My lord, 
Ld. H. How do the poor rogues that are to re- 
cruit my company ? 
Trim. Do, Sir! They have eat you to your laſt 
guinea, 
Ld. H. Were you at the agent's? 
Trim. Yes. 
Ld. H. Well, and how? 
Trim. Why, Sir, for your arrears, you may have 
eleven ſhillings in the pound; but he'll not touch 
your growing ſubſiſtence under three ſhillings in the 
pound intereſt; beſides which, you muſt let his 
clerk, Jonathan Item, ſwear the peace againſt you, 
to keep you from duellingz or inſure your life, 
which you may do for eight per cent. On theſe 
terms he'll oblige you, which he would not do for 
any body elſe in the regimeat; but he has a friend- 
ſhip for you. . 
Ld. H. Oh, I am his humble ſervant' but he 
muſt have his own terms; we can't ſtarve, no: muſt 
the fellows want. But methinks this a calm mid- 
night; I have heard no duns to-day. 
Trim. Duns, my lord! Why, now your father's 
dead, aad they can't arreſt you, I ſhall grow a little 
leſs upon the ſinooth with them than 1 have been. 
Why, friend, ſays J, how often muſt I tell you my 
lord is not ſtirring? His lordſhip has not ſlept well, 
you muſt come ſome other time; your Joruſhip will 
ſend for him when you are at leiſure do look upon 
money affairs; or if they are ſo ſaucy, ſo imperti- 
nent as to preſs a man of your quality for their own, 
there are canes, there's Bride «ell, there's the ſtocks 
for your ordinary tradeſmen; but to an haughty, 
thriving, Covent-Garden mercer, ſilk or lacemen, 
your lordſhip gives your moſt humble ſervice to him, 
hopes his wife is well; you have letters to write, 
or you would fee him yourſelf, but you deſire de 
would be with you punQually on ſuch a day, that is 
to ſay, the day after you are gone out of town. 
Ld. H. Go, ſirrah, you are ſcurrilous; I won't 
believe there are ſuch men of quality—d've hear, 
give my ſervice, this afternoon, to Mr. Cutpurle, 
.he agent, and tell him 1 am obliged to pay him for 
his readineſs to ſerve me, for I am reſolved to pay 
my debts forthwith—{ A vice without.) —I don't 
know whether he is within or not. Mr. Trim, is 
my lord within? 1 
Ld. H. Trim, fee who it is; 1 am not within, 
[E. ie Trim. 


© But honeſty's a rock can never fail, 


* 


Trim. ¶ M inbout.] Yes, Sir, my lord is aboye ; 
5 | 


| [ Exeunt, Iptay, walk v 


2 


e =o» e 


1 e 


Td. H. Who can it be! He owns me too! 
Fnter Campley and Trim. 

Dear Tom Campley, this is kind—— You are an 

extraordinary man indeed, who, in the ſudden ac- 


Cam, Oh, that Harriot ! to embrace that beau- 
teous 

Ld. H. Aye, Tom; but methinks your head runs 
too much on the wedding-night only, to make your 
happineſs laſting: mine is fixed on the married 
ſtate=-But tell me, I wonder how you make your 
approaches in beſicging ſuch a ſort of creature ; ſhe 
that loves addreſſes, gallantry, fiddles; that reigns 
and delights in a croud of admirers. If I know 
her, ſhe is one of thoſe you may eaſily have a ge- 
neral acquaintance with, but hard to make particular, 

Cam. You underſtand her very well Vou muſt 
know, I put her out of all her play, by carrying it 
in a humorous manner; I took care, in all my ac- 
tions, before I diſcavered the loyer, that ſhe ſhould, 
in general, have a good opinion of me; and have 
ever fince behaved myſelf with all the good-humour; 
and eaſe I was able; ſo that the is now extremely 
at a loſs how to throw me from the familiarity of 
an acquaintance, into the diftance of a lover 3 but 


wy bo ceſſion of a noble fortune, can ftill be yourſelf, and 
bs in viſit your lefs happy friends. 
will Cam, No, you are, my lord, the extraordinary 
hav man, who, on the loſs of an almoſt princely for- 
2 tune, can be maſter of a temper that makes you 
gs the envy, rather than pity of your more fortunate, 
14 T not more happy friends. 
par Ld. H. Ob, Sir, your ſervant —But let me gaze 
ho on thee a little—l han't ſeen thee fince we came 
heave home into England=——moft exactly, negligently, 
”_ genteely dreſſed—I know there is more than ordi- 
ach. nary in this. [ Beating Campley's 3 Come, 
hich confeſs who ſhares with me here—I muſt have her 
Jap» real and poetical name Come, ſhe is in ſonnet, 
* Cynthia; in proſe, miſtreſ 
"oy" Cam, One you little dream of; tho” ſhe is in a 
"ty manner of your placing there, 
4. Ld. H. My placing there !=—— / 
Cam. Why, my lord, all the fine things you have 
ſaid to me in the camp, of my Lady Charlot, your 
oo father's ward, ran in my head ſo very much, that ! 
made it my buſineſs to become acquainted in that 
laſt family, which I did by Mr. Cabinet's means, and 
am now'in love in the ſame place with your lord- 
Ship. | 
Ld. H. How! in love in the ſame place with me, 
Mr. Campley? 
we Cam. Aye, my lord, with t'other ſiſter, with 
ch t'other ſiſter. 
he LA. H. What a dunce was I, not to know which, 
Js without your naming her ! 'Why, thou art the only 
Js man breathing fit to deal with her—But my Lady 
5 Charlot;z there's a woman ſo eaſily virtuous; ſo 
ſe agreeably ſevere; her motion ſo unaffected, yet ſo 
oe compoſed; her lips breathe nothing but truth, 
—4 good ſenſe, and flowing wit. 
Cam. Lady Harriot; there's the woman! ſuch 
© life, ſuch ſpirit, ſuch warmth in her eyes; ſuch a 
n lively commaniding air in her glances ; ſo ſprightly 
| beauty, Her lips are made of gum and bam 
ad There is ſomething in that dear girl that fices my 
: blood above - above above 
« Ld. H. Above what? ' | 
4 Cam. A grenadier's march. 
p Ld: H. A ſoft ſimile, I muſt confeſs—But, oh, 
. that Charlot! to recline this aching head, full of 
a care, on that tender, ſnowy, faithful boſom —— 
| 


| 


a mien, that carries in it the triumph of conſcious But I ſhall make her no ſuch ſacrifice. *Tis well 


9. 
look grave at my mirth, I mimic her till he burſta 
out a laughing 2 

Ld. H. That's ridiculous enough. 
Cam. By Cabinet's intereſt over my Lady Brump- 
ron, with gold and flattery to Mrs. Fardingale, an 
old maid her ladyſhip has placed about the young la- 
dies, 1 have eaſy acceſs at all times, and am this 
very day to be admitted by her into their apartment. 
—| have found, you muſt know, that ſhe is my 
relation. | n 
Ld. H. Her lad 
for young ladies. 
Cam. Oh, my lady's a politiclan, But, as 1 was 
ſaying, I have ſent my Couſin Fardingale a ſongs 
which ſhe and I are to praQtiſe to the ſpinnet The 
young ladies will be by, and I am to be left alone 
with Lady Harriot; then I deſign to make my grand 
attack, and to-day win or loſe her. I know, Sir, 
chis is an opportunity you want—lf you'll meet me 
at Tom's, have a letter ready, I will, myſelf, deli - 
ver it to your miſtreſs, conduct you into the houſe, . 
and tell her you are there, and find means to place 
you together. You muſt march under my com- 
mand to-day, as 1 have many a one under yours. 
Ld. H. But, faith, Tom, I ſhall not behave. 
myſel f with half the 1efolution you have under 
mine; for, to confeſs my weakneſs, though I know 
the loves me, though I know the is as ſtedfaſtly 
mine, as her heart can make her, I know not how, 
| have ſo ſublime an idea of her high valve, and 
ſuch a melting tenderneſs diſſolves my whote frame 
when I am near her, that my tongue faulters, my 
nerves ſhake, and my heart ſo alternately finks and 
riſes, . that my premeditated reſolves vaniſh inte 
confufion, down-caſt eyes, and broken utterance— 
Cam. Ha, ha, ha! this in a campaigner too! 
Why, my lord, that's the condition Harriot would 
have me in, and then ſhe thinks ſhe could have 
me; but I, that know her better than ſhe does ber- 
ſelf, know ſhe would inſult me, and lead me a two 
years dance longer, and, perhaps, in the end, tu 
me into the herd of the many neglected men of bet= 
ter ſenſe, who have been ridiculous for her fake 


yſhip has choſe an odd companion 


my Lady Charlot's a woman of ſo ſolid an under- 
ſanding; I don't know another that would not uſe 
you ill for your high value. M45 
Ld. H. But, Tom, 1 muſt ſee your ſong you have 
ſent your Couſin Fardingale, as you call her.. 
Cam. This is lucky enced IN hang 
it, my lord, a man makes ſo fil ! a figure when hig 
verſes are reading—Trim, thou haſt not left off thy 
loving and thy rhyming; Trim's a critic; I re» 
member him a ſervitor at Oxon: [Gives 4 paper to 
Trim. J I give myſelf into his hands, becauſe you 
ſhan't ſee them till I am gone —- My lord, your ſer- 
vant—you ſhan't fir. 

Ld. H. Nor you neither, then, {| Strugglings 

Cam. You will be obeyed. . | 

[Exeunt; Lord Hardy waits on bim down. 

Trim. What is in this ſong—Ha !—don't my eyes 
deceive me -A bill of three hundred pounds! 

« Mr. Caſh, 0 3 
« Pray pay to Mr. William Trim, or bearer, the 
ſam of three hundred pounds, and place it to the se- 
compt of, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Thomas CAurt zx.“ 
[Pulling off bis hat, and bowing.) Your very hum- 
ble ſervant, good Mr. Campley. Aye, this is p. 
etry: this is a ſong indeed—Faith, I' ſet it, and 
fing it myſelf Pray pay to Mr. William Trim 


I 
faugh her out of it; when ſhe . 


* 


$0 far ia recittive==Three hundred Singing ri» 


—— 2ꝙ2— mo—_—— — —_— 


| 0 lord, the other bn long heroic blank vetſe 


45 Why, my lord, you can't in conſcience — 


dicalouſſy.] — hundred - hundred Hundred trice 
repeated, becauſe tis three hundred pounds: I love 
repetitions in myſic, when there is a good reaſon 
for it Pod after the Italian manner. If they 
would bring me ſuch ſenſible words as theſe, I would 
t- trip all your compoſers for the mulic prize. 
his was honeſtly done of Mr. Campley : though I 
have carried him many a purſe from my maſter, 
when he was enfign to our company in Flanders. 
Enter Lord Hardy. 
My lord, I am your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 

IA. H. Sir, your humble ſervant; But, pray, 
wy good familiar friend, how came you to be fo 
very much my humble ſervant all of a ſudden? 

. Trim. I beg pardon, dear Sir; my lord, I am not 
your humble ſervant. | 

Ld. H. No? 

. Trim. Yes, my lord, I am; but not as you mean. 
Bot I ml am, my lord In ſhort, I am over- 
Wis. Overjoyed! thou art diſtracted— What 
ails the fellow? Where is Campley's ſong ? 

Trim. Oh, my lord, one would not think it was 
is bim! Mr. Campley is really a very great poet 
or the ſong, it is only as they all end in 

ſe, woe iſles, kiſſes ; boy, joy but, 


it with a great tene. ] Pray pay to Mr. 
illiam Trim, or order, the ſum of How ſweetly 
It runs !——PaQolian guiners chipk in every line. 


. Ld. H. How very handſomely this was done in| 
ampley! 1 wondered, indeed, he was ſy willing to 


w his verſes. In how careleſs a manner that 
ow does the greateſt ations! 
Trin. My lord, pray, my lord, ſhan't 1 go im- 
mediately to Cutpurſe's ? 
Ld. H. No, firrah z now we bave r for it. 
Pi. No, my lord, only to tare bim foll in the 
face after I have received this money, not {ay a word, 
t keep my hat on, and walk out: or, perbaps, not 
ar, if any I meet with ſpeak to me; but grow tiff, 
deaf, and ſbort-Gghted to all my old acquaintance, 
ike a ſudden rich man as I am; or, perhaps, my 
„ defire Cutpurſe's clerk to let me leave fifty 
oungs at their houſe, payable to Mr. William 
Fele, or ordet— till I come that way—or a month 
go hence, may have occaſion for it — I don't 
— what bills may be drawn upon me Then, 
when the clerk begins to ſtare at me, till he pulls the 
great gooſe quil from behind his ear. [ Pul/; a La- 
fool of farthings en.] I fall a reckoning the pieces, 
as 1 qo theſe farthings. 
Id. H. Wel, firrab, you may have your humour, 
but be ſure you take fourſcore pounds, and pay my 
debts immediately—if you meet any officer you ever 
ſee me in company with, that looks grave at Cut- 
purſe's houſe, tell him 1d ſpeak with hi We 
muſt help our friends But learn moderation, you 
rogue, in your good fortune z be at home all the even- 
zag aſter, while I wait at Tom's to meet Campley, 
ia order to ſee Lady Charloto—— 
Mx good or ill in her alone is found, | 
And in that thought all other cares are drown'sd. * 


Trim. Oh dear, dear, three hundred . 
Enter Sable, Lord Brumpton nnd brats! 


me off ſo; I tnuſt do according te my orders, cut 
you up, and embalm yau, except you'll come down{ 
a little deeper than vou, talk of 5 yau don't conſider 
the charges I bavs been at already, 


Tar FUN E RAL. 


Sab. Firſt, twenty guinea to my lady's woman, 
for notice of your death (a fee I've before now 
known the widow herſelf go halves in) but no mat- 
ter for that=—in the next place, ten pounds for 
watching you all your long fit of fi $s laſt win- 
ter 

Ld. B. Watching me? Why I had none but my 
own ſervants by turns. 

Sab. I mean attending to give notice of your 
death. I had all your long fit of fickneſs laſt win. 
ter at half a crown day, « fellow waiting at your 


ſervice. 

Ld. B. Ha, ha, ha! Sable, thou'rt a very im- 
pudent fellow. Half a cxown a day to attend my 
deceaſe; and doſt thou reckon it to me? 

Sab. Look you, gentlemen, don't fiand ftaring 
at me—[ have a book at home, which I call my 
doomſday book, where I have every man of quali- 
ty's age and diſtemper in town, and know when 
you ſhauld drop—Nay, my lord, if you had reflec- 
ted upon your mortality balf ſo much as poor I have 
fox you, you would not defire to return to life thus 
in ſhort, 1 cannot keep this a ſecret, under the 
whole money I am to have for burying you. 
IL. J. Truſty, if you think it ſafe in you to 
| obey my orders after the deed Puzzle told his clerk 
of, pay it him 7p 

raft, I ſhould be glad to give it out of my own 
pocket, rather than be without the ſatisfaction of 
eeing you witneſs to it. 
| Ld. B. | heartily believe thee, dear Truſty 

- Then, my lord, the ſectet of your being 

2 is now (afe with me. 

ruſt. I'll warrant I'll be reyeng'd of this un- 
conſcionable e My lord, you muſt 
to your eloſet I fear ſomebody's coming 

[Exeunt Sable one way, and Ld. B. and Trufty 


| anather, 


SCENE draws and diſcovers Lady Charlot read- 
ing at a Table—Lady Harriot ing at @ Glaſs 
| to and fre, and viewing herſelf. 


94 Har. 12. good ſage ſiſter, you may as well 
talk to me, king a: herſelf as ſhe ſpeaks. | as tis 
ſtaring at a book which I — — — = 
Good Dr, Lucas may have writ there what ke pleaſes, 
but there's no putting Francis Lord Hardy, now 
Earl of Brumpton, out of your head, or making 
him abſent from your eyes. Do but look at me 
now, and deny it if you can. 

L. Char. You are the maddeſt giri [ Smiling, 
L. Har. Look ye, I knew you could not ſay it, 
and forbear laughing - ¶ Locking over Charlot, } Oh, 
L ſee his name as plain as you do-no-F -i—a—i 
Fran, C»i=s, cis, Francis, tis in every line of 
the book. | 

Z. Char. | Rifng.] *Tis in vain, I ſec, to mind 
any thing in ſuch impertigent company—but grant- 
ing "were as you ſay, as to my Lord Hardy, tis 
more excuſable to adtnire another than one's ſelf-— 
L. Har. No, I think not. Ves, 1 grant you 


Exit. than really to be vain at one's perſon, but I don't 
| admire my ſelf—Piſh! I don't beliere my eyes have 


that ſoftneſs=-{ Looking in tbe laſs.] They an't ſo 
— no, 58 ly Ruſt the men will be talk- 
iN g—20me people are ſuch admirers of teeth—=Lord, 
what Ggnifies teeth! LSlewing ber — A very 
blackamoor has as white teeth as I——No, fiſtery 
i don't admire myſelf, but I've a ſpirit of contra- 


£4. 2. Charges! for what? 


7 only to rival the 


| A in me: | don't know I'm in love with m · 


by — 


gate to bring me intelligence, but you unfortunately 
recovered, and 1 loſt all my obliging pains for your - 
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L. Char. Aye, but Mr, Campley will gain ground 
d'en of that rival of bis, your dear ſelf. | 

L. Har. Oh, what have I done to you, that you 
ſhould name that inſolent intruder—A confident o- 
pinionative fop—No, indeed, if I am, as a poetical 
lover of mine ſighed and ſung, of both ſexes 

The public envy, and the public care, 

T ſhan't be ſo eafily catched I thank him—1 
want but to be ſure, 1 ſhould heartily torment him, 
by baniſhing him, and then conſider whether he 
ſhould depart this life or not. 

L. Char, Indeed, fiſter, to be ſerious with you, 


this vanity in your humour does not at all become you. 


L. Har. Vanity! All the matter is, we gay 
people are more fincere than you wiſe folks: all 
your life's an art Speak your ſoul Look you 
there— [ Haling her to the glaſs, ] Are you not ſtruck 
with a fecret pleaſure, when you view that bloom 
in yout look, that harmony in your ſhape, that 
promptitude of your mien 

L. Char. Well, fimpleton, if I am at firſt ſo filly 
as to be 2 little taken with myſelf, I know it a 
fault, and take pains to correct it. 

L. Har. Pſhaw! pſhaw! talk this muſty tale to 
old Mrs. Fardingale, tis too ſoon for me to think 
at that rate. 

L. Char. They that think it too ſoon to under- 
fand themſelves, will very ſoon find it top late 
But tell me honeftly, don't you like Campley ? 

L. Har. The fellow is not to be abhorred, if the 
forward thing did not think of getting me ſo eaſi- 
ly———Ob, I hate a heart I can't break when I 
pleaſe What makes the value of dear china, but 
that tis ſo brittle !———— were it not for that, you 
might as well have ſtone mugs in your cloſet——— 

L. Char. Hiſt, biſt, here's Fardingale. 

Enter Fardingale. 

Far. Lady Harriot, Lady Charlot———I!l enter- 
tain you now; I've a new ſong juſt come hot out of 
the poet's brain. Lady Charlot, my Coufin Camp- 
ley writ it, and it's ſet to a pretty air, I warrant you. 

L. Har. Tias like to be pretty, indeed, of his 
writing. [ Flings away. 

Far. Come, come, this is not one of your tring- 
bam traugham, witty things, that your poor poets 
write; no; tis well known my Couſin Campley has 
two thouſand pounds a year—But this is all diſſimu- 
tation in you. | 

Z. Char. Tis ſo indeed, for your coufin's ſong's 
very pretty, Mrs. Fardingale. [ Reads. 

Let not Jove on me beſtow, 
Soft diſtreſs, and tender woe; 
I know none but ſubſtantial bliſſes, 
Eager glances, ſolid kiffes; 
I know not what the lovers feign, 
Of finer pleaſure mix'd with pain; 
Then pr'ythee, give me, geatic boy, 
None of thy grief, but all thy joy. 
— But Harriot thinks that a little unreaſonable, to 
expect one without enduring t other. 
Enter Servant. 

Serv. There's your Coufin Campley to wait on 
you without ooo ; 

Far. Let him come in e ſhall have the ſong 
DUM — , 

Kuter Campley. 

Cam. Ladies, your moſt obedient ſervant— Four 

fervaot,' Lady lot — Servant, Lady Harriot. 
Harriot looks grave bim. ]— What's the mat- 


ter, dear Lady ot— not well? I proteft to you | f 
I'm mightily concerned [Pelli out 4 bottle.) This 


is a moſt excellent ſyirit= ic upp 


| 


8 L. Har. Piſh-——the familiar coxeomb frets 3 
eartil 

Cam. "Twill be over, I hope, immediately, 
L. Char. Your Coufin Fardingale has ſhewn us 
ſome of your poetry; there's the ſpinnet, Mr; 
Campley, 1 know you're mufical, | 
Cam. She ſhould not have called it my poetry. 
Far. No. Who waits there Pray bring my 
lute out of the next room 


Enter Servant with a Lute. 


You muſt know I conn'd this ſong before I came 
in, and find it will go to an excellent air of old Mr: 
Laws', who was my mother's intimate acquain- 
tance: my mother's, what do I talk of! [:meang 
my grand mother. — 0b, here's the lute—Couftn 
Campley, hold the ſang upon your hat. [ Aſide ts 
him.) Tis a pretty gallantry to a relation 
[ Sings and ſqualls.] © Let not love,” &c. 

Oh, I have left off theſe things many a day. 

Cam. No; I profeſs, Madam, you do it admfe 
rably—dut are not aſſured enough—Take it high - 
er. [In ber own ſquall.] Thus I know your 
voice will bear it. 

L. Har. Oh, bideous! Oh, the groſs flatterer 
I ſhall burft——— Mrs. Fardingale, pray go on, the 
muſic fits the words moſt aptly—— Take it highetg 
as your couſin adviſes, * 

Far. Oh, dear Madam, do you really like it. 
I do it purely to pleaſe you---for 1 can't fing, alas? 

L. Char. We know it, good Madam, we know 
gt prav—— 

Far. Let not love, and ſubſtantial bliſſes, is 
lively enough, and ran. accordingly in the tunes 
[ Curtfies to the — * Now I took it hizher. 

L. Har. Incomparably done! nothing can equa} 
it, except your coufin' ſang his own poetry. 

Cam. Madam, from my Lord Hardy=—{ De/i- 
vers à letter to Lady Chariot. ] How do you fay, my 
Lady Harriot, except I fing it myſelf! then I affure 
you I will. | 

L. Char. 1 han't patience, I muſt go read my 
letter.- { Exir. 

Cam. [ Sings. ] Let not love, c. 

Far. Bleſs me, what's become of Lady Chariet? 

2 Exit. 

L. Hor. Mrs. Fardingale, Mrs. Pardiogate 8 
muſt we loſe you? [ Campley runs to the door, takes 
the hey out, and locks ber 1. What means this in- 
lolence? a plot upon me Do you know who I 
am? | 

Cam. Yes, Madam, you're my Lady Harriot 
Lovely, with ten thouſand pounds In your pocket; 


and | am Mr. Campley with two thouſand a year--- 


of quality enough to pretend to you-----And 1 do 
deſign, before I leave this room, to hear you talk 
like a reaſonable woman, as nature has made you. 
Nay, tis in vain to flounce, and diſcompoſe your» 
ſelf and your dreſs, = 
L. Har. If there are ſwords, if they are men 
of honour, and not all daſtards, cowards, that pre- 
tend to this injured perſon— * 
[ Running round the room. 

Cam. Aye, aye, Madam, let em come--- That's 
putting me in my way, fighting's my trade----but 
you've uſed all mankind too ill to expect fo much 
ſervice———in ſhort, Madam, were you an fool, 1 
ſhould not deſire to expoſtulate with ou — 
[Seizing ber band, 


om bim, chaſe: round the room, Campley . 
Madamy Madam; why 


| Cam, But, Madam, 
| day. 


- 


Z. Har. Unhand me; 'ravidher.--[ Pulls ber bad 


20 Tux 
[Sings.] Pr'ythee, Cynthia, look behind you, 
Age and wrinkles will o'ertake you. 

L. Har. Age, wrinkles, ſmall-pox, nay, any 
thing that's moſt abhorrent to youth and bloom, 
were welcome in the place of ſo deteſted a creature. 
Cam. No ſuch matter, Lady Harriot; I would 
Hot be a vain coxcomb, but I know I am not de- 
teftable, nay, know where you've ſaid as much be- 
fore you underſtood me for your ſervant. Was I 
immediately transformed becauſe I became your 
Jover ? 

L. Har. My lover, Sir! did I ever give you rea- 
- ſon to think 1 admitted you as ſuch ? 

. Cam. Yes, you did in your uſing me ill---for if 
you did not aſſume upon the ſcore of my pretending 
to you, how do you anſwer yourſelf ſome parts of 
your behaviour to me as a gentleman——"Tis trivial 
all this in you, and derogates from the good ſenſe | 
know you miſtreſs of. Do but conſider, Madam, 1 
Have long loved you---bore with this fantaſtic hu- 
mour through all it's mazes--- Nay, do not frown--- 
for 'tis no better I ſay, I have born with this 
bumour, but would you have me with an unmanly 
ſervitude feed it No, I love with too ſincere, too 
honeſt a devotion, and would you have your mind 
as faultleſs as your perſon, which twould be, if 
ov'll lay aſide this vanity of being purſued with 
he, with flatteries, with nonſenſe———| Shy wall 
abext leſs violently, but more confuſed. ] Oh, my heart 
Kches at the diſturbance which 1 gave her, but ſhe 
muſt not ſee it [Aſide.] Had I not better tell 
you of it now, than when you are in my power; 1 
ſhould be then too generous to thwart your inclina- 
tion. 

L. Har. That is irfleed very handſomely ſaid. 
Why ſhould I not obey reaſon as ſoon as ſee 
It- - 4 Since fo, Mr. Campley, I can as in- 
g<niouſly as I ſhould then, acknowledge that I have 
been in an error. [ Looking down on ber fan, 

Cam, Nay, that's too great a condeſcenſion. Oh, 
excellence! Inepent! I ſee *twas but juſtice In you 
to demand my knees, ¶ Kneeling.) my fighs, my 
conſtant, tendereſt regard and ſervice----- And you 
Mall have em, fince you are above em 

L. Hor. Nay, Mr. Campley, you won't recal me 
to a fault you have ſo lately ſhewn me- -I will not 
ſuffer this - no more extaſies! But pray, Sir, what 
was t you did to get my filter out of the room? 

Cam, You may know it, and | muſt defire you to 
afift my Lore Hardy there, who wiit to her by me- 
For he is no raviſher, as you called me juſt now. 
He is now in the houſte———Ant 1 would fein gain 
an interview 

L. Har. That they may have---But they'l! make 
Hirtie wie of it: for the tongue is the inſtrument ot 
ſpeech to us of Flower form; they are of that high 
order of lovers, who know none but eloquent fi- 
lence, and can utter themſelves only by a gefture 
that ſpeaks their paſſion inexpreſible=——and what 
not fine things. 

Cam. But pray let's go into your ſiſter's cloſet, 
while they are together. | 

L. Har. | ſwear I don't know how to ſee my ſiſ- 
ter---ſhe'll laugh me to Ceath to ſee me out of my 

toufles, and you” and I thus familiar How- 
ever, I know ſhe Il approve it. 

Cam. You may boaſt yourſelf an heroine to her, 
and, the firſt woman that was ever vanquiſhed by 
hearing truth, and bad fincerity enough to receive 
ſo rough an obligation, as being made acquainted 
with her faults-»-Come, Madam, ftand your ground 
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L. Har. Who'll believe a woman's anger more? 

I've betrayed the whole ſex to you, Mr. Campley. 
; Exeunt, 
Re-enter Lord Hardy and Campley. 

Cam. My lord, her fiſter, who now is mine, will 
immediately ſend her hither=—But be yourſelf-.. 
Charge her bravely ; 

L. Har. I long, yet fear to fee her=—I know I 
am unable to utter myſelf. 

Cam. Come, retire here till ſhe appears. 

Enter Lady Chatlot. 

L. Char. Now is the tender moment approach- 
ing. [ Afide.] There he is (76g approach and 
ſalute each other trembling.J Your lordfhip will 
pleaſe to ſfit----{ After a very long pauſe, flolen glances, 
and irreſolute res. ] your lordſhip, I think, has 
travelled thols parts of Italy where the armies are 

L. Har. Yes, Madam. i 

L. Char, I think 1 have letters from you, dated 
Mantua. | 

L. Har. T hope you have, Madam, and that their 
purpoſe 

Char. My lord? ooking ſerious and confuſed, 

L. Har. Was not =_ 1475 going Y 25 
ſomething ? | | 

L. Char. I only attended to what your lordſhip 
was going to ſay- That is, my lord---But you were, 


the world, Italy -I am very ſorry your misfortunes 
in England are ſuch as make you juſtly regret your 
leaving that place. 

L. Har. There is a perſon in England may make 
thoſe loſſes inſenfible to me. 

L. Char. Indeed, my lord, there have ſo very few 
of quality attended his majeſty's in the war, that 
your birth and merit may well hope for his favour. 
L. Har. 1 have, indeed, all the zeal in the world 
for his majeſty's ſervice, and moſt grateful affection 
for his perſon, but did not then mean him. 

L. Char. But can you indeed impartially ſay that 
our iſland is really preferable to the reſt of the world, 
or is it an arrogance only in us to think ſo? 

L. Har. I profeſs, Madam, that little I have 
feen has but more endeared England to me; for that 
medley of humours which perhaps diſtracts our pub- 
lic affairs, does, methinks improve our private lives, 
and makes converſation more various, and conſe- 
quently more pleaſing---Every where elſe both men 
and things have the ſame countenance -In France 
you meet much civility and little friendſhip; in Hol- 
land, deep attention, but little reflection; in Italy, 
all pleaſure, but no mirth But here with us, 
where you have every where pretenders, or maſters 
in every thing, you 6an't fall into company, where- 
in you ſhall not be inſtructed or diverted. 

L. Char. 1 never had an account of any thing 
from you, my lord, but I mourned the loſs of my 
brother, you Would have been ſo happy a companion 
for him---With that right ſenſe of yours---My lord, 
you need not bow ſo obſquiouſly, for I do you but 
juſtice———But you ſent me word of your ſeeing a 
lady in Italy very like me---Did you viſit her often? 
L. Har. Once or twice, but I obſerved her fo 
looſe a creature, that 1 could have killed her for 
having your perſon. . * 

L. Char. 1 thank you, Sir; but Heaven that pre. 
ferves me unlike her, will, I hope, make her more 
like me---But your fellow-traveller---His relations 
themſelves know not a juſt account of him. 

L. H. The original cauſe of his fever was a vio- 
lent paſſion for a foe young woman he had not pow- 


dravely, we'll march in to her thus, _ 
% | [Se honing en Campley. 


. 


er to ſpeak to- but I told her bis regard for her as 
paſſionately as poſſible. 1 


\ 


believe, going to ſay ſomething of that garden of 


— 


Tat 


Bo Char. You were to him, what Mr. Campley 
has been to you Whither am I running 
Poor your friend — Poor gentleman. 

L. Har. I hope then as Campley's eloquence is 
greater, ſo has been his ſucceſs, 

L. Chor. My lord? 

L. Har. Your ladyſhip's. 

Enter Lady Harriot. 

L. Char. Undone! Unaone! Tattleaid has found, 
by ſome means or other, that Campley brought my 
Lord Hardy hither; we are utterly ruined, my la- 
dy's coming. 

ILA. Har. Vil ſtay and confront her. 

L. Char. It muſt not bee are too much in 

her power. 
Enter Campley. 
Com. Come, come, my lord, we're routed horſe 


and toot Down the back ſtairs, and iv out. 
[ Exeunt. 


Ladies. Ave, aye 

L. Har. I t:embie every joint of ne 

L. Char. I'm at a ſtand a little, but rage will re- 
cover me; ſhe's coming in 

. Enter Widow, 

Wid. Ladies, your ſervant——1 fear I interrupt 
you—have you company ?——Lauy Harriot, your 
ſervant—Lady Chatlot, your ſervant.— What, not 
a word Oh, 1 teg your ladyſhip's pardon—Lady 
Chariot did I fay!—My young Lady Brumpton, 1 
Wiſh you joy. . 

L. Char. Oh, your ſervant, Lady Dowager Brump- 
ton—— That's an appellation of much more joy to 

Ou 
: Wid. So ſmart, Madam; but you ſhould, me- 
thinks, have made one acquainted Yet, Madam, 
your conduct is ſeen through 

L. Char. My conduct, Lady Brumptoa ! 

Wid. Your conduct, Lady Charlot 

[ Coming up to each other. 

L. Char. Madam, tis you are ſeen through all 
your thin diſguiſes 

id. 1 ſcen! By whom ? 

L. Char. By an all-piercing eye; nay, by what 
you much more fear, the eye of the word The 
world ſees you, or ſhall ſee you; it thall know your 
ſecret intemperance, your public faſting——Looſe po- 
ems in your cloſet, an homily on your toilette 
Your eaſy ſkilful practiſed bypocriſy, by which you 
wrought on your huſband b. ſely to transfer the truſt 
and ward of us, two help!cſs virgins, intd the hands 
and care of—1 cannot name it——-You're a wicked 
woman. : 

L. Har. [Afide.) Oh, rare fiſter! TIs a fine 
thing to keep one's anger in ſtock by one; we that 
are angry and pleaſed every half hour, having no- 
thing at all of this high-flown fury ! Why ſhe rages 
like a princeſs in a tragedy! BleJings on her 
tongue i 

id. 1s this the effe@ of your morning lectures, 
your ſelf-examination, all this fury ? 

L. Char. Yes, it is, Madam, if I take pains to 
govern my paſſions, it ſhall not give licence to others 
to govern 'em for me 

Wid. Well, Lady Charlot, however you ill de- 
ſerve it of me, I ſhall take care, while there are lock: 
and bars, to keep you from Lord Hardy—From be- 
ing a leiger lady, from carrying a knapſack. 

L. Char. Knapſack! Do you upbraid the poverty 

our own wicked arts have brought him'to—Knap- 
Pack! Oh, grant me patience, can I hear this of 


' the man 1 love? Koaplack! I have not words. 
- +8 "of . 


[Stamps about rbg room, 
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Wid. 1 leave you to cool upon it; love and an- 
ger are very warm paſſions o— Exit. 

L. Har. She has locked us i 

L. Char. Knapſack! Well, I will break walls ts 
go to him Knapſack ! Til give vent to my juſtie- 
ſentment— 0b, how ſhall I avoid this baſe wo- 
man, how meet that excellent man !----1 hope tis 
in fate to crown our loves; for it is only in the pro» 
reftion of men of hoaour, that we are aaturally 
truly ſafe. 


** — 3 . — 
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Fnter Lord Hardy, Campley, and Trim. 
Ld. Har. oF HAT jade Tattleaid ſaw me upon 
the ſtairs, for I had not patience to 
keep my concealment, but muſt peep out to ſee 
what was become of you. : 

Cam. But we have advice, however, it ſeems 
from the garriſon already——this miſtreſs of Trim's 
is a mighty lucky accident 

Trim. Aye, gentlemen, ſhe has free egreſs and re- 
greſs, and you know the French are the beſt bred 
people in the world ſhe ll be aſſiſtant y but, faith, 
I have one ſcruple that hangs about me---and that 
is—— Look you, my lord, we ſervants have no maſ- 
ters in their abſenee In a word, when 1 am with 
Mademoiſelle, I talk of your lordſhip as only a par- 
ticular acquaintance, that I do bufineſs indeed for 
you fometimes---1 muſt needs ſay, cries I, that in- 
deed my Lord Hardy is really a perſon I have a great 
honour for. 

Ld. Har. Piſh! is that all? I underſtand you 
your miſtreſs does not know that you do me the ho- 
nour to clean my ſhoes or ſo, upon occafion--.Pr'y- 
m Will, make yourſelf as conſiderabie as you, 
pleaſe, . : 

Trim. Well then, your leſſon is thisx——She, out 
of her teſpect to me, and underſtanding Mr. Camp- 
ley was an intimate of my friend my Lord Hardy, 
and condeſcending (though ſhe is of a great houſe 
in France) to make mantua's for the improvement 
of the Engliſh---which gives her eaſy admittance- 
She, 1 ſay, moved by theſe promiſes, has vouche. 
ſafed to bring a letter from my Lady Harriot to Mr. 
Campley, and came t6 me to bring her to him. 
You are to underſtand alſo, that the is dreſſed in the 
lateſt French cut; her dreſs is the model of her ha» 
bit, and herſelf of their manners---for ſhe is---But 
you ſhall ſee her | [Ecir. 

Ld. Hor. This gives me ſome life !---Cheer up, 
Tom——but behold the ſolemnity---Do you ſeg 
Trim's gallantry? 1 ſhall laugh out. 

Enter Trim /cading in Mademoiſelle, 

Trim. My dear Lord Hardy, this is Mademoiſelle 
d*Epingle, whoſe name you've often heard me ſigh. 
[Lord Hardy ſalutes ber.] Mr. Campley-—- Made- 
moiſelle d'Epingle. [ Campley ſalutes ber. 

Mad. Votre ſervante, gentlemen, votre ſervante--- 

Cam. | proteſt to you, I never ſaw any thing ſs 
becoming as your dreſs---ſhall I beg the favour you 4 
condeſcend tolet Mr. Trim lead you once round the 
room, that I may admire the elegance of your ha- 
bir Trim leads ber round. 

Ld. Har. How could you aſk ſuch a thing? 

Cam. Pſhaw, my lord, you're a baſhiul Engliſh 
fellow You ſee ſhe is not ſurprized at it, but thinks 
me gallant in defiring it- -Oh, Madam | your air} 
--- The negligence, the diſengagement of your man» 
ner! Oh, how delicate is your noble nation 


When ſhall you ſeg an Eogliſhwomas ſo dreſſed ? 


Il 
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. De Engliſc! barbarians, poor ſavages, 
tey knot no ae of Ae drefa but to cover dere na- 
kedneſs [ Glider along the room. ] Dey be cloded, but 
no dreſied---But, Monſieur Terim, which Mon- 
eur Campley ? 0 
© Trim, That's honeſt Tom Campley 

Cam. At your ſervice, Mademoiſelle 

Mod. I fear I incur de cenſure, [ Pulling out the 
Srter, and recollefiing at lothe to deliver it.] but Mr. 
Terim being your intimate friend, an1 1 defigning 
to honour him in de way of an huſband—-So, ſo, 
how do I run away in diſcourſe—l never make pro- 
miſe to Mr. Terim before, and now do it par acci- 
dent. 

Cam. Dear Will Trim is extremely obliging in 
having prevailed upon you to do a thing, that the 
ſeverity of your virtue, and the greatneſs of your 
quality would not let you otherwiſe condeſcend to— 

Mad. Oh, Monſieur! Oh, M-nficur! you ſpeak 
my very thoughtz—Oh, 1 don't know bow! Par- 
don me to give a billet—it ſo look! Oh, fie! I can- 
not ſtay after it ¶ Dreps it, runs affeFedly to the other 
end of the roam, then guita. out, re- enters. ] I beg ten 
thouſand pardons for go ſo mal- a- propos. 

(gn as going. 

Ld. Hor. Your ſervant, good adam Mr. 

rim, you know you command here—pray, if Ma- 
dame d Epingle will honour our cottage with longer 
Ray, wait on her in and entertain her—Pray, Sir, 
be free 

Trim. My lord, you know your power over me, 
I'm all complaiſance. [Leads ber out. 

Cam. Now to my dear epiſtle—— 

— 41 Sir, 0 

« There is one thing which you were too gene- 
rous to touch upon in our laſt converfation—---We 
have reaſon to fear the widow's practiſes in relation 
to our fortune, if you are not too quick for het— 
I aſk Lady Charlot whether this is not her ſenſe to 
Lord Hardy—She ſays nothing, but lets me write 
on— Theſe people always have, and will have ad- 
mittance every where, therefore we may hear from 
you. I am, Sir, your moſt obecient ſervant, 
| HazxIoT LoveLy." 
My obedient ſervant! Thy obedience hall ever 

as voluntary 3s now—ten thouſand, thouſand 
iffes on thee— Thou dear paper—Look you, my 
Jord—Whart a pretty hand it is? 

Ld. Har. Why, Tom, thou doſt not give me 

ve to ſee it---you {natch it to your mouth ſo— 
you'll Rifle the pour ad 
* Cam. Look you, my lord, all along the lines, 
here weor the pen, and through the white intervals 

er ſnowy fingers. Do you ſee, this is her name 

Ld. Har. Nay, there's Lady Charlot's name too 
in the midft of the letter Why, you'll not be ſo 

ſcionable—you're fo greedy----you'll give me 
dne kiſs —— f 

Cam. Well, you ſhall, but you're ſo eager 
don't bite me—for you ſhan't have it in your own 
hands—there, there, there—Let go my hand 
ILA. Har. What an exquiſite pleaſure there is in 

is foolery.-But what thall we do? 

Cam. | have a thought—pr'ythee, my lord, call 
Trim. ; 

ILA. Har. Ha, Trim ? 


Cam. Hold, Mr. Trim—You forget his miſtreſs 
is there. | 
LA. Hor. Cra mercy— Dear Will Trim, ſtep in 
ither. | 
? Cam. Aye, that's ſomething —— 
3 Emer Trim. 
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carry Madame d' Epingle's trinkets for her, coming 
from my Lady Brumpton's. i 

Trim. Yes, you might have ſeen ſuch a one; ſhe 
waits for her now. 

Cam. Do you think you could not prevail for me 
to be dreſſed in that wench's clothes, and attend 
your miſtreſs in her ſtead thither: They'll not dream 
we ſhould ſo ſoon attempt again. 

Trim. Yes, I'll engage. 

Cam. Then, we'll truſt the reſt to our good ge. 
nius; I'll about it inſtantly Harriot Lovely . 

[ Exit, kiſſing the letter 


Enter Widow and Tattleaid. 


Wid. This was well done of you; be ſure you 
take care of their young ladyſhips; you ſhall, I pro- 
miſe you, have aſnip in the ſale of them. 

Tat. | thank your good ladyſhip. 

Wid. ls that the porter's paper of how d'ye's? 

Tat. Yes, Madam, he juſt ſent it up; his gene- 
ral anſwer is, that you are as well as can be expected 
in your condition; but that you ſee nobody. 

id. That's right Reading names.] Lady Rig- 
gle. Lady Formal—Oh, that Riggle! a pert ogler, 
an indiſctect, filly thing, who is really known by 
no man, yet for her carriage juſtly thought com- 
mon to all; and as Formal has only the appearance 
of virtue, ſo ſhe has only the appearance of vice 
Mrs. Frances and Mrs. Winnifred Glebe, who are 
they? 


been out of town this whole year; they are thoſe 
whom your ladyſhip ſaid upon being very well born, 
took upon them to be very ill ored. 

Mid. Did I ſay ſo? Really I think it was apt 
enough; now I remethber them— Lady Wrinkle; 
Oh, that ſmug old woman! there is no enduring 
her affectation of youth; but I plague her; I al- 
ways 3ſk whether ber daughter in Wiltſhire has a 
grandchild yet or not---Mrs, After-day: Oh, that's) 
ſhe that was the great beauty, the mighty toaſt about 
town, that's juſt come out of the ſmall-pox; ſhe is 
horribly pitted, they ſay; 1 long to ſee her, and 
plague her with my condolence. Tis a pure ill- 
natured ſatisfaction to ſee one that was a beauty 
unfortunately move with the ſame languor, and 
ſoftneſs of behavicur, that once was charming in 
her; to fee, I ſay, her mortify, that uſed to kill; 
ha, ha, ha!--- The reſt are a catalggue of mere 
names or titles they were born to; and infipid croud 
of neither good nor bad, But you are ſure theſe 
other laaĩes ſuſpect not in the leaſt that I know of 
their coming :? 

Tat. No, dear Madam; they are to aſk for me. 
Wid. I hear a coach [Exit Tattleaid. 
I have now an exqu'fite pleaſure in the thought of 
ſurpaſſing my Lady Sly, who pretends to have out- 
grieved the whole town for her huſband. 
certainly coming. Oh, no! here let me---thus let 
me fit and think=--{ Widow, on ber couch; while be 
is raving, as to berſelf, Tattleaid ſoftly introduces the 
Ladies. |] Wretched, diſconſolate as I am! Oh, 
welcome, welcome, dear, killing anguiſh! Ob, 
that I could lie down and die in my preſeat heavi- 
"els; But what---how ? Nay, my dear, dear lord, 
why do you look ſo pale, ſo ghaſtly at me? Wot- 
ow Wottoo! fright thy own trembling, ſhivering 
wife 
Tot. Nay, good Madam, be comforted. 
Wid. Thou ſhalt not have me - 

| [ Puſpes Tattleaid. 
Tat. Nay, good Madam, tis I, tis 1, your la- 


cn, have not] ſcen a young woman fomgtimes 


dyſhip's owa woman, *Tirl, Madam, that drela 


Tat. They are the country great fortunes, have ' 


1 


They are 


1 
d 
n 
z 
] 
[ 
. 


— 


it, Madam. (rags 


, talk to you, and tell you all that's done in the 
Nous every day ; tis [ 

N. 1s it then poſſible? Is it then poſſible that 
1 am left? Speak to me not, hold me not; I'll 
break the liſtening walls with my complaints. 

Looks ſurprized at ſecing the company, then {ev 
1 Taue. ak Tatleaid — An 

1 La. Nay, Madam, be not angry at berg; we 
would come in ſpite of her, we are your friends, 
and are as concerned as you ate. 

Wid. Ah, Madam, Madam, Madam, Madam, I 
am an undone woman! Oh, me! alas, alas! Oh, oh! 
[ All join in ber notes. | I ſwoon! 1 expire | [ Faint. 

2+ La. Pray, Mrs. Tattleaid, bring ſomething 
that is cordial to her. [Exit Tattleaid. 

3 La. Indeed, Madam, you ſhould have patience; 
his lordſhip was old. To die, is but going before in 
a journey we muſt al) take. 

Enter Tattleaid, loaded with Bottles ; 3d Lady takes 
a Bottle from ber and drinks. 

4 La. Lord, how my Lady Fleer drinks! I have 
heard, indeed, but never could believe it of her. 

[ Drinks alſo. 

1 La. But, Madam, don't you hear what the 
town ſays of the jilt, Flirt, the men liked ſo much 
in the Park ?—— Hark ye———was ſeen with him 
in a hackney-coach——key-hole——his wig---— 
on the cha [ Whiſpers by interruption. 

2 La. Impudent flirt, to be tound out! 

3 La. But 1 ſpeak. it only to you. 

4 La. Nor I, but to one more. 

{ Whiſpers the next woman. 
5 La. I can't believe it; nay, I always thought 
s the Widow. 


id. Sure tis impoſſible! the demure, prim 
things---Sure all the world is hypocriſy--- Well, I 
thank my ſtars, whatſoever ſufferings 1 have, I have 
none in reputation. | wonder at the men; I could 


never think her handſome. She has really a good 


ſhape and complexion, but no mien; and no wo- 
man has the uſe of her beauty without mien. Her 
charms are dumb, they want utterance, But whi- 
ther does di ſtraction lead me to talk of charms ! 

1 La. Charms! a chit's, a girl's charms !—--- 
Come, let us widows be true to ourſelves, keep our 
countenances and our characters, and a fig for the 
maids, I mean the unmariied. 

2 La. Aye, fince they will ſet up for our know- 
ledge, why ſhould not we for their ignorance ? 

3 La. But, Madam, o' Sunday morning at church, 
I curtfied to you, and looked at a great fuls in 2 
glaring light dreſs, next pew, That ſtrong, maſ- 
culine thing is a knight's wife, pretends to all the 
tenderneſs in the world, and would fain put the un- 
wieldy upon us, for the ſoft, the languid. She has 
of a ſuuden left her dairy, and ſets up for a fine 
town lady; calls her maid Ciſly, her woman, ſpeaks 
to her by her ſurname of Mrs. Cherryfiſt, and her 
great footboy of nineteen, big enough for a troop- 
er, is ſtripped into a laced coat, now, Mr. Page, 
forſooth. 

4 La. Oh, I have ſeen her- Well, I heartily 
pity ſome people for their wealth; they might have 
been unknown elſe---You would die, Madam, to 
ſee her and her equipage: 1 thought the honeſt fat 
tits, her hortes, were aſhamed of their finery ; they 
dragged on, as if they were all at plough, and a 
great baſhful-look'd booby behind, graſp'd the coach 
as if he had held one. | 

5 La. Alas! ſome people think there is nothing 
—— being flae to be genceel: but the high prance 

the horſes, and the briſk inſolence of the ſervants 
kn an equipage of quality, are inimitable. 
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you are ſpoke of. 


| 


1 La. Now you talk of an equipage, I envy this 
lady the beauty ſhe will appear in, in a mourning- 
coach, it will ſo become her complexion; I confeſs 
I mytelf mourned for two years for no other reaſon, 
Take up that hood there. Oh, that fair face with 
a veil! | They take up ber bod. 

Wid. Fie, fie, ladies!---But I have been told, 
indeed, black does becom 

2 La, Well, I'll take the liberty to ſpeak it, 
theteis young Nutbrain has long had (1'1! be ſworn) 


a paſſion for this lady: but I'll tell vou one thing 


I tear ſhe'll diſlike, that is, he is younger than ſhe is. 
3 La. No, that's no exception; but Ill tell you 
one, he is younger than his brother. 

Wd. Ladies, talk not of ſuch affairs. Who 
could love ſuch an unhappy reli as 1 am ! But, dear 
Madam, what grounds have you for that idle ſtory ? 

4 La. Why, he toaſts you, and trembles where 
It muſt-be a match. 

Wid. Nay, nay, you rally, you rally; but I know 


you mean it kindly. 


1 La. | ſwear we do. 
| [Tattleaid whiſpers the Widow. 
Wid. But I muſt beſeech you, ladies, fince you 
have been ſo compaſſionate as to viſit and accompa- 
ny my ſorrow, to give me the only comfort I can. 
now know, to ſee my friends chearful, and to ho» 
nour an entertainment Tattleaid has prepared with- 
in for you. If I can find ſtrength enough, IU at- 
tend you; but I wiſh you would excuſe me, for I 
have no reliſh of food or joy, but will try to get a 
bit down in my own chamber. 
1 La. There is no pleaſure without yon. | 
Wid. But, Madam, I muft beg of your ladyſhip 
not to be ſo importune to my freſh calamity, as to 
mention Nutbrain any more. I am ſure there is 
nothing in it, In love with me, quoth-a ! 
(1 led off. Exeunt Ladies, Ee. 


Enter Mademoiſelle, and Campley in Women's - 
Clothes, carrying ber Things» 

Mad. I am very glad to be in de ladies anticham- 
berz 1 was ſhamed of you, you yon ſuch impudent 
look: beſides, me wonder you were not ſeized by 
the conſtable, when you puſhed de man into de ken- 
nel. 

Cam. Why, ſhould I have let him kiſſed me? * 

Mad. Ne; but if you had hit him wit fan, ana 
ſay, Why, ſure, ſaucy-box, it been enough; befide, 5 
what you hitted de gentleman for offer kiſſe me? © 

Cam. I beg pardon, 1 did not know you were 
pleaſed with it, 

Mad. Pleaſe! no; but me rader be kiſſe den 
you, Mr. Terim's friend, be faund out. Could not 
you ſay, when he kiſſe me, Sure, ſaucy-box, dat's 
meat for your maſter Beſides, you take ſuch ſtrides 
when you walk----. Oh, fie! deſe little pette tiny 
bits a woman ſteps. 2 ber fleps 

Cam. But, pr'ythee, Mademoiſelle, why have you 
loſt your Engliſh tongue, all of a ſudden? Me- 
thought, when the fellow called us French whores, 
as we cache along, and ſaid we came to ſtarve their 
own people, you gave him pretty plain Engliſh; he 
was a dog, a raſcal, you'd ſend to the Rlockwwn——— 
Mad. Ha, ha, bal 1 was in a paſſion, and be- 
trayed myſelf;. but you are my lover's friend, and 
a man of honour, therefore know you will do no- 
thing to injure us. Why, Mr. Campley, you muſt 
know 1 can ſpeak as good Engliſh as you: but I 


| don't, for fear of loſing my cuſtomers : the Engliſh ; 


will never give a price for any thing they underſtand, 


| Nay, I have known ſome. of your fools pretend to- 


buy ww tood- breeding, and give any rate, rathet 


know what they arg doing. Mom---m Lady Ha- 
riot. | 


Madame, votre ſervante, jervante——— 

L. Har. Well, Mademoiſelle, did you deliver my 
letter? 

Md. 02 — f 

L. Har. Well, and how? Is that it in your hand? 

Mad. Oui——— 

L. Har. Well, then, why don't you give it me 
* Mad. Ob, fie, lady! dat be fo right Engliſe; de 
Engliſe mind only de words of de lovers, but de 
words of de lovers are often lye, but de action no lye. 

L. Har. What does the thing mean? Give me 
my letter. . 

Mad. Me did not deliver your letter. 

L. Har. No? 

Mad. No, me tell you me did drop it to ſee Mr. 
Campley, how cavalier take it up. As deſe me did 
drop it, ſo Monſieur run to take it up. 

54 [They both run to take it up, Mad. takes it. 

Mad. Dus he do—dere de letter-——Very well, 
very well. Oh, / amour! You act de manner Mr. 


” 


1 | 
chan not to de thought to have French enough to 


* 


Campley— take it up better than 1; do you no ſee 
it? They both run, Harriot gets it. 
L. Har. Reads. } 
„% Madam, 


« 1 am glad you have mentioned what indeed ! 
d hot at that time think of, nor, if I had, ſhould 
I have known how to have ſpoken of. But bleſs 
me more than fortune can, by turning thoſe fair 

eyes upon, Madam, your moſt faithful, moſt obe- 
dient humb'e ſervant, THOMAS CAMPLEY." 
— What does he mean ?—— But bleſs me more, by 
Aurning— Oh, tis he himfelf! ¶ Looking about, ob- 
Fra ampley ſmile.) Oh, the hoyden ! the romp! 
— | did not think any thing could add to your native 
confidence; but you look ſo very bold in that dreſs, 
and your arms fall off, and your petticoats, how 

* "they hang 
Cam. er bon len wour de ſalville Veau 

de Hongrie, chez. Monfiewr Marchant de Mynipelier— 
Dis for your teet. | Shewing bis 2 
Lady Harriot, we muſt not ſtand laughing; as you 
obſerve in your letter, delays are dangerous in this 
wicked woman's cuſtody of you; therefore, I muſt, 

Madam, beſeech you, and pray, ſtay got on niceties, 

but be adviſed, 

L. Har. Mr. Campley, I have no will but yours. 
Cam. Thou dear creature! But | Kiſſes ber 
Band.] bark'e, then you muſt change drefies with 

Mademoiſelle, and go with me inftantly. 

L. Har. What you pleaſe. 

Cam. Madame d Epingle, I muſt deſire you to 
comply with a humour of gallantry of ours; you 
may be ſure I'll have an eye over'the treatment you 
have upon my account, only to change habits with 
Lady Harriot, and let her go while you ſtay, 

Mad. Wit all my heart. [Offers ts undreſs berſelf 

L. Har. What, before Mr. Campley? 

Mad. Oh, oh, very Angliaije! Dat is ſo Engliſe; 
all women of quality in France are dreſy ano undreſs' 
by a valet de chambre, de man chamber-maid help 
complexion better den de women, os 

[ Apart te Lady Harriot. 


— 


le, I never knew before; and am ſo unpoliſhed 
an Engliſhwoman, as to reſolve never to learn even 
v dreſs before my huſband. Oh, indecency lon— 
Mr. Campley, do you hear what Mademoiſelle 


| 


| 
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L. Har. Nay, that's a ſecrec in dreſs, Mademoi-|. 


Mad. Oh, hid! —Bagate!le, 
L. Har. Well, we'll run in, and be ready in an 
inſtant, [Exeunt L. Hartiot and Mademoiſelle, 
Cam. Well, I like her every minute becter and 
better. What a delicate chaſtity he has! How 
happy am I in ſuch a friend as Hardy, ſuch a miſ- 
treſs as Harriot ! Ef | 
Continue, Heav'n, a grateful heart to bleſs, 
With faith in friendſhip, and in love ſucceſs, 


[ Exit, 
tpn SANG nn * 
9 
Enter Widow and Truſty. 


Wid. R. Truſty, you have, 1 do aſſure you, 
the ſame place and power in the ma- 
nagement of my Lord Brumpton's eſtate, as in his 
life-time- 1 am reduced to a neceflity of truſtin 
him. [ Afide.] However Tattleaid diſſembles the 
matter, ſhe muſt be privy to Lady Harriot's eſcape, 
and Fardingale is as deep as them both, and I fear 
will be their ruin, which it is my care and duty to 
prevent. Be vigilant, and you ſhall be rewarded, 
I ſhail employ you wholly in Lady Charlot's affairs, 
ſhe is able to pay ſervices done for her, You have 
ſenſe, and underſtand me. [ Exit Widow. 
Truft. Ves, I do indeed underftand you, and 
[Wir wiſh another could with as much deteſtation 
as I do; but my poor old lord is ſo ſtrangely, ſo be- 
witchedly enamoured of her, that even after diſco. 
very of her wickedneſs, I ſee he could be recon- 
ciled to her; and though he is aſhamed to confeſs to 
me, I know he longs to ſpeak with her. If I tell 
Lord Hardy all, td make his fortune, he would not 
let his father be diſhonoured by a public way of ſe- 
paration, If things are acted privately, I know the 
will throw us all; there is no midole way; I muſt ex- 
poſe her, to make a re-ynion imprefticable, Alas, 
how is honeſt truth baniſhed the world, when we 
muſt watch the ſeaſons and ſoft avenues to men's 
hearts, to gain it entrance, even for their own good 
and intereſt. a [ Exit, 
Enter Lord Hardy, Campley, and Trim, 


Ld. Her. | forget my own misfortunes, dear 
Campley, when I reflect on your ſucceſs. 

Cam. I allure you it moderates the ſwell of joy 
that I am in, to think of your difficulties. I hope 
my felicity is previous to yours: iny Lady Harriot 
gives her ſervice to you, and we both think it but 
decent to ſuſpend our marriage, till your and Lady 
Charlot's aftairs are in the ſame poſture, 

Ld. Har. Where is my lady? 

Cam. She is at my aunt's, my lord. But, my lotd, 
if you don't interpoſe, I don't kifow how I ſhall ad- 
juſt matters wich Mr. Trim, for leaving bis miſtefs 
behind me; 1 fear he'l; demand ſatisfaction of me. 

Trim. No, Sir; alas, I can know no ſatis faction 


put in a way to recover her by ftorming the caftle, 


or other feat of arme, like a true enamoured ſwain 


as I am, 
' Enter Boy. . f : 

Boy. There is one Mr, Truſty below, would 
ſpeak with my lord. | 

Ld. Har. Mr, Troſty, my father's fteward! What 
can-be have to ſay to me? | 
Cam. He is very honeſt, to my knowledge. 
Ld Har. 1 remember, indeed, when I was turned 
out of the houſe, he followed me to the gate, and 


wept over me, ſot which I trays heard he had Uke te 


while the is in jeopardy ! therefore would rather be 


— 


s 
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have loſt his place. But, however, I muſt adviſe 
with you a little, about my behaviour to him. Let 
us in, Boy, bring him up hither; tell him I'll wait 
on him preſently. — Exit Boy.] —I ſhall want you, 
] believe, here, Trim, [Exeunt. 
Re-enter Boy and Truſty. 

Boy. My lord will wait on you here immediately. 
[Exit Boy. 

7 "Tis very well. Theſe lodgings are but 
homely for the Earl of Brumpton. Ob, that damn- 
ed trumpet! that I mould ever know my maſter's 
wife for ſuch. How many thouſand things does my 
head run back to! After my poor father's death, 
the good lord took me, becauſe he was a captain in 
his regiment, and gave me education. I was, 1 
think, three and twenty when this young lord was 
chriſtened— What ado there was about calling him 
Francis! [Wipes his eyes. ] Theſe are but poor lodg- 
ings for him, I cannot bear the joy, to think that 
I ſhall fave the family from which 1 have had my 


bread. 
Eater Trim. 

Trim. Sir, my lord will wait on you immediately. 

Troft. Sir, "tis my duty to wait on him [A. 
Trim ir going. ] But, Sir, are not you the young man 
that attended him at Chriſt-Church in Oxford, and 
have followed him ever fince ? 

Trim. Ves, Sir, 1 am. 

Truft. Nay, Sir, no harm; but you'll thrive the 
better for it. 

Trim. I like this old fellow; I ſmell more mo- 
ney. [ Afide. Exit. 

Truft, I think it is now eight years fince 1 ſaw 
bim; he was not then nineteen, when I followed 
him to the gate, and gave him fifty guineas, which 
I pretended his father ſent after him. 

Enter Lord Hardy. 

Ld. Har. Mr. Trufty, I am very glad to fee you; 
you look very hale and jolly; you wear well; 1 am 
glad to fee it— But your commands to me, Mr. 
Truſty ? 

Truſt. Why, my lord, I preſume to wait upon 
your lordſhip—- My lord, you are ſtrangely grown; 

u are your father's very picture; you are he, my 
ord; you are the very man that looked ſo pleaſed 
to ſee me look ſo fine in my laced livery, to go to 
court, 1 was his page, when he was juſt fuch ano- 
ther as you. He kifſee me afore a great many lords, 
and ſaid I was a brave man's ſon, that had taught 
him to exerciſe his arms. 1 remember he cariied 
me to the great window, and bid me be ſure to keep 
in your mother's fight in all my finery, She was 
the fineſt yqung creature. My lord then courted 
my good lady. She was as kind to me on her death- 
bed; the ſaid to me, Mr. Truſty, take care of my 
lord's ſecond marriage for that child's ſake: ſhe 

inted as well as ſhe could to you; you fell a cry- 
ng, and ſaid, ſhe ſhould not die; but the did, my 
lord ; the left the world, and no one like her in it. 
Forgive me, my honoured maſter, [Weeps, runs to 
my lord, and bugs bim.] I've often carried you in 
theſe'arms that graſp you, they were ſtronger then, 
but if I die to-morrow you're worth five thouſand 
pounds by my gift, tis what I've got in the family, 
and I return it to you with thanks--buz alas, do! 
live to ſee you want it? 


Ld. Har. You confound me with all this tender- 
neſs and generoſity. 


R Tru. 'n trouble you no 
ut f | 
l Ld. Har. Calf it not a trouble; ——ů ͤ(— 


Truft. My good lord, I will not, I ſay, indulge 
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myſelt ig talking fond tales that melt me, and in- 


-1 [. 
terrupt. my ſtory: my buſineſ to your lordſhip in 
e word, is this; I am in good confidence at pre- 
ent with my Lady Dowager, and I know ſhe has 
ſome fears upon her, which depend upon the ns- 
ture of the ſettlement to your disfavour ; and under 
the roſe——be yourſelf— fear your father bas not 
had fair play for his life; be compoſed my lord. 
What is co be done in this? We'll not apply to pub- 
lic juſtice in this caſe, till we ſee farther; twill 
make it noiiy, which we muſt not do, if I might ad- 
viſe. You ſhall, with a detachment of your com- 
pany, ſeize the corſe as it goes out of the houſe this 
evening to be interred in the country, "twill only 
look like taking the adminiftration upon yourſelf, 
and commencing a ſvit for the eſtate; the has put 
off the lying in ſtate, and Lady Harriot's eſcap 
with Mr. Campley makes her ſear he will- prove a 
powerful friend, both to the young ladies and your 
lordſhip. I know your whole affair, leave the car@ 
of Lady Charlot to me, I'll pre-acquaint her, that 
the mayn't be frightned, and diſpoſe of her ſafely to 
obſerve the iſſue, 
Ld. Har. 1 wholly underſtand you, it ſhall be done. 
T. I'm ſure I am wanted this moment fi 
your intereſt at home. This ring ſhall be the paſs- 
port of intelligence, for whom you ſend to affault 
us. | 
ILA. Har. Tis very well. N 
Truſt. Hope all you can wiſh, my lord, from a 
certain ſecret relating to the eſtate, which I'll ac 
quaint you with next time I ſee you. [Bite _ 
Ld. Har. Your ſervant— This fellow's ſtrangely 
honeſt— Ha! Will. 
Enter Tring. 
— Will, don't the recruits wait for me to ſee them 
at their parade before this houſe ? 
Trim. Ves, and have waited theſe three hours. 
Ld. Har. Go to them, I Il be there yſelf im- 
mediately, we muſt attack with them, if the rogues 
are ſturdy, this very evening. 
Trim. I gueſs where—I'm overjoyed at it. IU 
warrant you they do it, if I command in chief. 
Ld. Har. I deſign you ſhall, _ * 
Trim n out j „ 
Enter Trim, with a ces of ragged Na. 
with a Cane. a 
1 Sol. Why then, q find, Mr. Trim, we ſhall 
come to blows before we ſee the French — 
Trim. Hark'e, friend, tis not Your affair to gueſs 
or enquire what you are going to do, tis only for, - 
us commanders 
2 Sol. The French! pox, they are but & company 
of ſcratching civet-catz— They fight! 
Trim. Hark'e, don't bluſter—---were not you a 
little miſtaken in your facings at Steenkirk ? 
2 Sol, I grant it; you know I have an antipa 
to the French! hate to ſee the dog 
you here, gentlemen, I was ſhot quite through 
body—— Look you. | 
Trim. Pr'ythee, look, where it entered at you? 
back. ; . 
2 Sol. Look you, Mr. Trim, you will have your 
joke, we know you are a wit——But what's that ts 
a fighting man? ; 


- 
_ 


Enter Kate. 

Kate, Mr. Trim Mr. Trim , 
Trim. 'Things are not as they have been, Mrs. 
Kate, I now pay the company—--and we that pay, 
money expect a lirtle more ceremony 
= Kate. Will your honour pleaſe to taſte ſome right 

French brandy ? . 
Trim. Art: thou ſure, good woman, tis right? 
(TO TE OI if 1 fag 
3 e oy ” 


Fo 


_ bs 
you deceive me, who pay the men- 


lord about me? 


Trim. I have, but you ſhall ſpeak to him your- 


ſelf thou haſt been a true campaigner, Kate, and 


we muſt not neglect thee----Do you fell grey peaſe 


yet of an evening ?--- Mrs. Matchlock 


[ Drinks again. 
Kate. Any thing to turn the penny, but | got 


more by crying pamphlets this year, than by any 
thing | have done a great while---Now I am mar- 
ried into the company again, I defign to croſs the 
ſeat next year. But, maſter, my huſband, a Tem- 
ple porter, and a parliament-man's footman, laſt 


night by their talk made me think there was danger 


of a peace; why, they ſaid all the prime people 
ere againſt a war. 

Trim. No, no, Kate, never fear, you know I 
Keep great company; all men are for war, but ſome 

ould have it abroad, and ſome would have it at 

home in their own country. 
Kate, Aye, ſay you ſo! drink about, gentlemen, 
not a farthing to pay: a war is a wat, be it where 
it will---but pray, Mr. Trim, ſpeak to my lord, 
"that when theſe gentlemen have ſhirts I may waſh 
for them. 

Trim. I tell you, if you behave well to-night, 
you ſhall have a fortnight's pay each man as a re- 
ward; but there's none of you induſtrious, there's 
a thouſand things you might do to help out about 
this town---as to cry---puff---puff-pies. Have you 
any knives or ſciſſars to grind---or late in an even- 
ing, whip from Grub-ftreet ſtrange and bloody news 
from Flanders-----votes from the Houſe of Com- 
mons---buns, rare buns-----old fiiver lace, cloaks, 
ſuits, or coats-----old ſhoes, boots or hats. Bur 
here, bere, here's my lotd a coming----here's the 
captain; fall back into the tank - There, move up 
in the centre. 
| Enter Lord Hardy and Campley. 

Ld. Har. Le: me ſee whether my ragged friends 
are ready and about me. : 

Kare. Enſign Campley, Enfign Campley, 1 am 
- overjoyed to ſce your honvur; ah, the world's ſure- 
ly altered, ab. 

Cam. It is ſo, *faith, Kate; why art thou true 
to the cauſe, with the company ſtill, honeſt Ame- 
zan? 

Cate. Dear ſoul, not a bit of pride in him; but 
won't your honour help me in my buſineſs with my 
lord? Speak for me, noble enſign, do. 

Cam. Speak to him yourſelf, 1'lt ſecond you. 

Katie. Noble captain, my lord, 1 ſuppoſe Mr. 

Trim has told your honour about my petition, I 
have been a great ſufferer in the ſervice; tis hard 
for a poor woman to oſe nine huſbands in a war, 
and no notice taken; nay, three of them, alas, in 

the ſame campaign, here the woman ſtands that 
ſays it, I never tripped a man till I firſt tried if he 
could ſtand on his legs, and if not, I think 'twa⸗ 

fair plunder, except our adju'ant, and he was a 

puppy that made my eighth husband run the gaunt- 
jer for not turning his toes out. 


Ld. Har. Well, we'll confider thee, Kite; but 


fa.l back into the rear. 
men ſoldiers. 
Trim. [To Bumpkin.] Do you hear that! my 
lord himſelf can't deny but we are all gentlemen as 
much as his honour . 
Ld. Har. ¶ Reading.] Gentlemen ſoldiers quar- 
tered in and abovt Guy Court in Vinegar Yard, in 
Ruſſel Court in Drury Lane; belonging to the ho- 


A roll of whac! gentle- 


Tu: FUNERA L. 
 [Drinks. 
Kate. Pray, good maſter, have you ſpoke to my 


- 


* Captain Hardy's company of foot So, 
anſwer to your names, and march off from the 
lefi-.--Corporal Swagger, march eaſy that I may 
view you as you paſs by me- Drums, Simon Ruf- 
fle---Darby Tattoo--- there's a ſhilling for you---- 
Cattoo, be always fo tight: how does he keep him- 
ſelf fo clean? | 

Trim. Sir, he is a trag:dy-drum to one of the 
play-houſes, | 

Ld. Har. Private gentlemen-—- Alexander Cow. 
itch, Humphrey Mundungus, William Faggot, Ni- 
cholas Scab, Timothy Megrim, Philip Scratch, 
Nehemiah Duſt, Humphrey Garbage, Nathbaniet 
Matchlock. | 

Cam. What, is Matchlock come back to the 
company ? that's the fellow that brought me off at 
Steenkirk. 

Ld. Har. Ng, Sir, tis I am obliged to him for 
that---{ Offering to give bim money.] There, friend; 
you ſhall want for nothing, I'll give thee a halbert 
too. 

Kate, O brave me! ſhall I be a ſerjeant's lady - 
i'faith, I'll make the drums, and the corporal's 
wives, and company-keepers, know their diſtance. 

Cam. How far out of the country did you come 
to liſt? Don't you come from Cornwall? How did 
you bear your charges? 

Match. I was whipped from conſtable to conſta- 
ble 
Trim. Aye, my lord, that's due by the courteſy 
of England, to all that want in red coats; beſides, 
there's an act that makes us free of all corpora- 
tions, and that's the ceremony of it. 

Com. But what pretence had they for uſing you 
ſo iil, you did not pilfer ? 

Match. | was found guilty of being poor. 

Cam. Poor devil! 

Ld. Har. Timothy Ragg--- Oh, Ragg ! I thought 
when 1 gave you your diſcharge, juſt before the 
peace, we thould never have had you again ; how 
came you to liſt now? 

Rap. To pull down the French king. 

Ld. Har. Bravely reſolved---in the mean time 
Jeoffrey Tatter---what's become of the ſkirts and 
buttons of your coat? 

Tat. In our laſt cloathing, in the regiment I 
ſerved in before, the colonel! had one ſkirt before, 
the agent one behind, and every captain of the re» 
giment a button. 

Ld. Har. Huſh you rogue, you talk mutiny, 

[ Smiling, 
Trim. Aye, ſirrah, what have you to do eich 
more knowledge than that of your right-hand from 
your lefc? [ Hits bim a blow on the bead. 
Ld. Har. Hugh Clump----Clump, thou groweſt 
a little too heavy for marching 
Trim. Aye, my lord, but if we don't allow him 
the pay, he'll Rtarve, for he's too lame to get into 
the hoſpital. 
Ld. Har. Richard Bumpkin: Ha! a perfect 
country hick------ How came you, friend, to be 3 
ſoldier? 0p 
Bump. An't pleaſe your honour, I have been 
croſſid in love, and am wiiling to ſeek my fortune. 
Ld. Har. Well, I've ſeen enough of them; if you 
mind your affair, and act like a wiſe general, theſe 
fellows may do---come, take your orders. [Trim 


puts bir bat on his flick, while my lord is giving bim 


the ring, and whiſpers orders.) Well, gentle men, do 


your buſineſs mantully, and nothing ſhall be too 
good for you. 


All. Bleſs your hogour. | PRI 
| [Exeun; Ld, Har, end Campley. 


* 
1 


may 
Ruf. 
U-- -» 


him. 


'Major-General Trim; no, pox, Trim ſounds ſo very 


Sers . ¶ Afde:]---I muſt fellow-ſoldier them juft 
before battle, like a true officer, though I cane 
them all the year round 1 about.] 


ſhort and priggiſh---that my name ſhould be a mo- 
noſyllable ! But the foreign news will write me, I 
ſuppoſe, Monfieur or Chevalier Trimont, Seig- 
neur Trimoni, or Count Trimuntz, in the German 
army, I ſhall perhaps be called; aye, that's all the 
plague and comfort of us great men, they do ſo toſs 
our names about----But, gentlemen, you are now 
under my command--- Huzza ! thrice---faith, this 
is very pleaſing, this grandeur! why, after all, it is 
upon the neck of ſuch ſcoundrels as theſe gentle- 
men, that we great captains build our renown---A 
million or two of theſe feliows make an Alexander, 
and as that my predeceffor ſaid in the tragedy of 
him on the very ſame occaſion, going to ſtorm for 
his Statira, ſo do I for my dear ſempſtreſs, Madam 
d'Epingle. 

When I ruſh on, ſore none will dare to ſtay; 

"Tis beauty calls, and glory leads the way. 


He ern K 
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Enter Truſty and Lorg, Brumpton. 
Tryft.QHE knows no moderation in her good 
fortune You may hear her and Tattle- 
aid laugh aloud---She is ſo wantonly merry. 

Ld. B. But this of Lady Charlot is the very ut- 
moſt of all ill 

Tru. She writ it by the page, who brought it 
me, as I had wheedled him co do all their paſſages. 

Ld. B. [ Reads.) 

« You muſt watch the occaſion of the ſervants 

being gone out of the houſe with the corſe; Tat- 
tleaid ſhall conduct you to my Lady Charlot's a- 
partment----away with ber- and be ſure you bed 
her Your affectionate ſiſter, 
Maar Bzunr ron.“ 
- Brumpton- The creature - -ſhe called as Frank's 
mother was ? Brumpton! the ſucceba! What a de- 
vil incarnate have I had in my boſom! Why, the 
common abandoned town-women would ſcruple ſuch 
an action as this--- This is to forget her very huma- 
nity-----her very ſex------Where is my poor boy? 
where's Frank? does not he want? how bas he 
lived all this time ?---not a ſervant I warrant, to 
attend him----what company can he keep! what 
can he ſay of his father! | 

Trufl. Though y made him not your heir, he 
is till your ſon---and has all the duty and tender- 
heſs in the world for your memory 
LA. B. le is impoſſible, Truſty, it is impoſſi- 
ble----1 will not rack myſelf with the thought, 
That one I have injured can be ſo very good- 
keep me in countenance---tell me he hates my very 
name---wou'd not aſſume my title, becauſe it 
deſcends from me What's his company ? 

Truſt. Young Tom Campley, they are never a- 
ſunder. | | ? 

Ld. B. 1 am glad he has my pretty tattler---the 
chearful, innocent---- Harriot----- | hope he'll be 
good to her---he's good-natured and well-bred---- 

Truſt. But, my lord, the was very punQual in 
ordering the funeral---ſhe vid Sab'e de ſure to Jay 
you deep enough---fhe had heard fuch ſtories of the 
wicked ſexton's taking up people -- but I wish, my 


* 
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- Trim, Now, my brave friends and fellow-ſol- 


Ld. B. 1 know to what thy zeal dende but 
tell you, fince you cannot be convine'd but 28 1 
have ſtill a ſoftneſs for her- I ſay; tho" I had fo, ie 
ſhould never make me tranſgreſs that ns ho- 
nour that becomes a peer of England---if I could 
forget injuries done myſelf thus groſs---1 never will 
thoſe done my friends---You knew Chartot's wor- 
thy father---no---there's no need of my ſeting more 
of this woman----1 behold her now with the ſame 
eyes that you do---there's a-meannefs in all the ſays 
or does---the has a great wit, but a little mind 
ſomething ever wanting to make her appear my La- 
dy Brumpton---ſhe has nothing natively great=you 
ſee T love her not- I talk with judgment of her. 

Truft. I ſee it, my good lord, with joy I ſee ity 
nor care how few things I ſee more in this world 
my ſatis faction is compleat----welcome old age 
welcome decay---"tis not decay, but growth to a 
latter being. [E rit; leading Ld. B. 

Re-enter Truſty meeting Cabinet. 

Truſt. I have your letter, Mr. Cabinet. 

Cab. I hope, Sir, you'll believe it was not in my 
nature to be guilty of ſo much beſeneſs---and had I 
not writ to you, I am ſure I never could have told 
you of it, . 

Truſt. It is an ingenious, pious penitence, in 
you. My Lord Hardy (to whom this ſectet is int 
eſtimable) is a noble-natured man, and you ſhall find 

him ſuch, I give you my word 


Cab. I know, Sir, your integrity... 

Truff. But pray be there----all that you have to 
do, is to aſk for the gentlewoman at the houſe at my 
Lord Hardy's---ſhe'll take cate of you, And pray 
have patience, where ſhe places you, till you ſee me. 
[Exit Cabl] My Lord Hardy's being at an bouſe 
where they receive lodgers, has allowed me conve- 
nience to place every body, I think neceſſary, to be 
at her diſcovery------This prodigious welcome ſe- 
cret! I ſee, however impracticable honeſt action 
may appear, we may goon with juſt hope. 
All that is ours, is to be juſtly bent, * 
And Heav'n, in it's own cauſe, will bleſs th“ event. 


E xit, 
Enter Widow in deep Mourning, with a dead —— 
rel on ber Arm, and Tattleaid. * 


Wid. It muſt be ſo-—It muſt be your careleſs- 
_—_ - Nhat had the page to do in my bed-cham- - 
r . N 
Tat. Indeed, Madam, I can't tell----But I came 
in and catch'd him wringing round his neck — 
id. Tell the raſcal from me-----he ſha'l romp 
with the footmen no more - -No---L'll ſend the 
rogue ih à frock to learn Latin among the dirty 
boys that come to good---[ will---But it is ever ſo 
among theſe creatures that live on one's ſuperfluous 
affections; a lady's woman, page, and ſquirrel, /are 
always rivals. 5 
Poor harmleſs animal - pretty e en in death. - 
Death might bave ever-look'd thy little life — 
How couldſt thou, Robin, leave thy nuts and me? 
How was't, unfortunate deareſt, thou ſhould'h die? 
Tat. Alas! alas! we are all mortal: conſider, 
Madam, wy lord's dead too. en 
Wit. Aye, but our animal friends do wholly die; 
an huſband or relation, after death; is rewarded, or 
tormented that's ſome conſolation—— I know 
her tears are falſe, for ſhe hated Robin al 2 
[As.] But ſhe's a well-bred diſhoneſt ſervant, 
that never ſpeaks a painful truth-—But Ill refolve 
to conquer my afflition — Never ſpeak more of 
Robin Hide him there But to dreſs---How ſo- 
berly magnificent is black - and the train I wen- 


lord, you would pleaſe to bear ber and Tattleaid 


der how widows came to wear ſuch long tails! * 


* 


* 


Tot. Why, Medem, the Gaialiet of ell creatures 
the lenge? tail, the peacock ; nay it has of all 
ene the fineſt men $08-+-c36ept your ladyſhip, 
are & 223 —— 
21 Ob Phrave Tattlesid-- But did not you ob- 
what's whining my Lady Sly made, when ſhe 
Had drank a little? Did you believe her? Do you 
Shink therg ace really people ſorry for their huſbands? 
Tet. Really, Madam, ſome men do leave their 
wary in ſuck diſtrction, that I beligve it may 
5 [ Speahs with pins in ber mouth. 
Vid. But I ſweer 1 wonder bow it came up to 
gre us thus----1 proteſt, when all my equipage is 
ready, and I mes in full pageaptry, I fhall fancy 
payſelf ap ambeſſadreſs from the common-wealth of 
wamen, the diſtreſſed ftate of Amazonia---to treat 
for mgn»---Bur I prateſt I wonder how two of us! 
thus glad can meet with a grave face----- methinks 
1 mould laugh out like two opponeat lawyers| 
at know each other for cheats, . 
Tat. Ha! ha! ha! I ſwear to you, Madam, your 
vie wit will choke me one time or other---1 
d like. to bave ſwallowed all the pins in my 


to divert his father's aſbe from their urn, and reft— 
i ſuſpect d les. Le, ] Mr. Truly, I muſt 
defire you to be ſtill near me—-1'll know the bot- 
tom of this, and go to Lord Hardy's lodgings as [ 
am, inſtanti)— Tis but the backfide of this ſtreet, 
| think<-Let a coach be called—Tattleaid, as ſoon 
as | am gone - conduct my brother and his friends 
to Lady Charlot, away with her—bring Madamoi- 
ſelle away to me—that ſhe may not be a witneſs—. 
Come, good Mr, Truſty. E xeunt. 
Enter Lord Hardy, leading Lady Harriotz Campley 
, . 
ond Trim. 

L. Har. Why then, I find this Mr, Trim is a 
perfect general—But were not you ſaying, my lord, 
you. believed Lady Brumpton would follow hither ? 
if ſo, pray let me be gone . 

Ld. H. No, Madam; | muſt beſeech your lady. 
ſhip to tay, for there are things alledged againſt her, 
which you, who have lived in the family, may per- 
haps, give light into, and which I can't believe even 
ſhe could be guilty of. 

L. Har. Nay, my lord, that's generous to a fol- 
ly, for even far her uſage of you (without regard to 


Rr noiſe within-»-Bring bim along, bring | myſelf) 1 am ready to believe ſhe would do any 
im 


along. ] 
V. Hal what noiſe is that-----that noiſe ef 
fighting+--Run, | ſay--- Whither are you going--- 
Wort, are you m3d---- Will you leave me alone---- 
Can't yuu ftir<-- What, you can't take your meſſage 
with yau=es Whatever tie, 1 ſuppoſe you are not in 
the plot; not you--- Nor that now they're breaking 
open my bouſe for Charlot-----Not you----Go fee 
hat's che matter I fa, I have nobody 1 can truſt. 
Exit Tattleaid,] One minute | think this wretch 
[65 „ 3nd the next falte----\y hicher ſhail I turn 
me 
Tot, Macam--- Madam.  [Re-entyring. 
N. Madam, Madam ! will you ſwaliow me ga- 


Tat. Pray, good my lady, be not ſo out of hu- 
mour---Burt there 's a company of rogues have ſet 
upon our ſervants and tbe burial-man, while others 
ran away with the corſe 

Wid. How, what can this mean ! what can they 
do with it! 

Jute Truſty, and a Servant bloody and dirty, baling 
in Ciump and Bumkin. 

Ser. l teach you better manners II poor ſol- 
Ser you-—-you dog you, I will- Madam, here arc 
two of the raſcals that were in the gang of rogues 
that carried away the corpſe 
Ni. We'll examine them apart— Well, firrab, 
what are you? whence came you? what's your 
name, firrah? [ Clump makes Spur as a dumb man. 

Ser. Q, you dog, you could ipeak loud enough 
juſt now, firrah, when your brother rogues mauled 
Mr. Sable we'll make you ſpeak, ficrab 

Wid. Bring the other fellow hither———1 ſuppoſe 
— will own you knew that man betore you ſaw 

im at my door ? 
Clymp. | thiak I have ſeen the gentleman's face. 


thing that can come into the head of a cloſe, mali- 
cious, cruel, defigning woman. 
Ester Boy. | 
Boy. My Lady Brumpton's below .. 
L. Har. I'll run the 
Cam. No, no, ſtand your ground; you are a ſol- 
dier's wife, Come, we'll rally her to death 
Ld. Har. Pr'ythee, entertain her a little, while 
I go in for a moment's thought on this occaſion, 


| [ Exit. 
L. Har. She has more wit than us both 
Cam. Pſhaw, no matter for that——Be ſure, as 
ſoon as the ſentence is out of my mouth, to clap in 
with ſomething elſe———and laugh at ali 1 ſay; Fil 
be grateful, and burſt myſelf at my pretty witty 
wife———We'll fall in flap upon her-—-ſhe ſhan't 
have time to ſay a word of the running away. 
Enter Lady Brumpton and Truſty. | 
—O, my Lady Brumpton, your ladyſhip's moſt o- 
bedient ſervant, This is my Lady Harriot Camp- 
iey Why, Madam, your Jaoyſhip is immediately 
in your Mourning Nay, as you have more wit 
than any body, ſo (what ſeldom wits have) you 
have more prudence too——Qther widows have no- 
thing in readineſs but a ſecond huſband——but you, 
I ſee, had your very weeds and dreſs lying by you--- 
L. Har. Aye, Madam; | ſee your ladyſhip is of 
we order of widowhood, for you have put on the 
abit X 
Mid. | ſee your ladyſhip.is got of the profeſſion 
of virginity, for you have loſt the look on-. 
Cam... You're in the habit. That was ſo pretty, 
nay, without flattery, Lady Harriot, you have a 
great deal of wit. Ha! ha! ha! - 
T. Har. No, my Lady Brumpton here is the wo- 
man of wit; but indeed the has got but little enough, 


confidering how much her ladyſhip has to defend, 


[ Boxging % Bumkin.} Ha! ba! ha! 


W:d. The gentleman's | the villain mocks me 
But, friend, you look like an hon-& man, what are 
you? whence come you ? What are you, friend? 

Bum. Lie at preſent but a private gentleman, but 
] was liſted t) be a ſerjeant in my Lord Hardy's 
company——}'ſe not aſhamed of my name, nor of 
my koptin 
Vid. Leave the room all. | 

. f Exeunt «ll but Troſty and Tattleaid. 
Mr. Truſtyo—Lord Hardy ! O that impious young 


Mid. | am ſorry, Madam, your ladyſhip has not 
what's ſufficient for your occaſions, or that thig 
pretty genileman can't ſupply them-,----[ Campley 
dancing about ond treiling. } Hey-day! I find, Sir, 
yaur heels are @ great help to your head— They 
relieve your wit, I ſee; and I don't queſtion but 
ere now they have been ag kind to your valour z 
ha! ba! | | 

Cam. Pox, I can ſay nothing, tie always thug 
with your eadeavours.to be witty. [ Afide,] 1 ſaw, 


man-=tbus, with the ſacrilegious hands of ryffiaps 


Madam, your mouth go, but there could be nothing 


— 


a, Ad ff &$ = 


- 


# 


6fered in anfwer to what my 
'T was home Ts cutting ſatirev——_— 

L. Har. Ob, Me. Campley |=: But pray, Ma- 
dam, ' has Mr. Cabinet vifited your ladyſhip fince 


2 this calamfity—How ſtands that affair now ? 
mp VV. Nay, Madam, if you already want in- 
at firotions— I'll acquaint you how the world ſtands, 
* if you are in diſtrei but I fear Mr. Campley over- 
Sq hears ul. | 
8 Cam. And all the tune the pipers played, was toll- 
"pley tol!-Goroll—I ſweat, Lady Harriot, were I not al- 
10 ready yours, 1 could bave a tendre for this lady. 
bo 4 Wid. Come, good folks, I find we are very free 
hae with each othet— What makes you two here? Ds 
* you board my lord, or he you? Come, come, ten 
id ſhillings a bead will go a — way in a family 
. What do you ſay, Mrs, Campley, is it ſo? Does 
es your ladyſhip go to market yourfe!f ?ﬀ=Nay, you're 
3 in the right of it - Come — can you imagine what 
4 makes my lord ſtay ?-—He is not now with his land 
fol. ſte ward — not figning leaſes I hope; ha! ha! ha! 
yu Cam. Hang her! to have more tongue than a man 
* and his wife to [ Afide. 
1 Euter Lord Hardy. 

C Ld. Har. Becauſe your ladyſhip is, I know, in 
very much pain in company you have injured—['ll 
be ſhoct---Open thoſe doors----theie lies your huſ- 
band's, my father's body, and by you Rands the 

1 man accuſes you of poiſoning him! 

Wid. Of poiſoning him! 

le Truft. The ſymptoms will appear upon the corſe. 
Ld. Har. But | am ſeized by nature- - How hall 

0 I view a breathieſs lump of clay---Him whoſe high 

4 veins conveyed to me this vital force and motion. 

5 I cannot bear this fight h 

a I am as fix'd and motionleſs as he———— 

1 oP en the coffin, out of which jumps Lidy 

: barlot. 
4 | Art thou the ghaſtly ſhape my mind had form'd ! 


Art thou the cold inanimate---Bright maid! 
Thou giv't new higher life to all around. 
Whither does fancy, fir'd with love „ me! 
Why is my fair unmov'd---My heav'aly fair; 
Does ſhe but ſmile at my exalted rapture 

L. Char. Oh, (ſenſe of praiſe to me unfelt before: 
| Speak on, ſpeak on, and charm my attentive ear: 
How ſweet applauſe is from an honeſt tongue! 

Oh, how 1 joy in thee! 
Nor now with fond reluctance doubt to enter 
My ſpacious, bright abode, this gallant heart. 

[ Reclines on Hardy. 

L. Har. Aye marry——theſe are high. doings in- 
deed, the greatneſs of the occaſion has burſt their 
paſſion into ſpeech——— Why, Mr. Campley, when 
we are near thele fine folks, you and I are but mere 
ſweethearti -I proteſ. I'll never be won ſo; 
you ſhall begin again with me. 

Cam. Pr'ythee, why doſt name us poor animals 
They have forgot there are any ſuch creatures as 
their old acquaintance Tom and Harriot. 

Ld. Har. So we did indeed, but you'll pardon us. 

Cam. My lord, I never thought to ſec the mi- 
nute wherein I ſhould rejoice at your forgetting me, 


but now I do heartily. [ Embracing. 
L. Char. Harriot, | 
L. Har. Chariot. : [ Embracing 


id. Sir, you're at che bottom of all thiz=——l] 
ſee you're {kill at cloſe conveyances——1'll know 
the meaning rx of theſe intricacies; tis not 
your ſeeming honeſty and gravity ſhall ſave you from 
your deſertsz——= My huſband's death was ſudden--- 
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Lady Harriot faid-- | 


juſt now you could 


* 


#. 


me, 


for hie murder; whith I And you's put 6h thad 

hellih engine! 2 5 5 
Truſt. Lock you, Madam, I could intwer 

but 1 fcorh to reproach people Id thiltty—=<yot're 

undone Madam f 


Wid. What does the Yordrd mein? Pfollté the 
body, villain, or the law frall have thitie fbr it 
[Exit Truſty, 17 | Ds you * to let the vil. 
lain eſcape? HowJuftly did yout father judge, ch 
made you a beggaf with that fpirit--- You werent 
not bear the company of th; 
you'd injured.  * © 3 
Ld. Har. You are s woman, Madam, Aud my fu 
ther's wid] — But ſuſe you think you've higtty 


injuted me, Ny bay 
Here my Lord and Troy B wits, awd obſerve. 
Wid. No, Sit, I have not, will not injute y6u-=. 


[ muft obey the will of my deceafed Tord to n title, 
I muſt jaſtiy pay legitien Your father, Ik tonfis 
deration that you were his blood, would not whol 
alienate you---He left you, Sir, this ſhilling, wi 
which eſtate you now are Earl of Brumptoa, 

Ld. Har. Inſoleat women —I[t was not me 
good father diſfinherited, twas him you repreſented. 
The guilt was thine, he did an act of jultice. 

Lord Brumpton entering with Truſty. 
Ld. B. Oh, unparalleled goodneſs ! 
id. What do 1 ſee! my lord, my maſter, huſ-- 


band living 
Ld. B. | Turnin ber, running to bis ſon. ] Oh, 
my boy, 4 ſon 2 . 
Harriot. [A kneeling to him.] Oh, my children- 
I ſhall expire in the too mighty pleaſure! my boy! 
Ld. H. A ſon! an heir! a bridegroom in one 
_ ! Oh, grant me, Heaven, grant me modera- 
tion | 
Wid. A ſon, an heir! Am I negleQed then? 
What! can my lotd revive, yet dead to me? 
Only to me deceaſed——to me alone? 
Deaf to my ſighs, and ſenſeleſs to my moan? 
Ld. B. Tis ſo long fince I have ſeen plays, good 
Madam, that I know not whence thou doſt repeat, 
nor can 1 anſwer. | 
Vid. You can remember though a certain ſettie - 
ment, in which | am thy ſon and heit great no- 
dle, that I ſuppoſe not taken from a play, that's as 
irrevocabie as law can make it. 
Truſt. Value her not, my lord, a prior obligation 
made you incapable of ſettling on her, your wife. ' 
Ld. B. Thy kindneſs, Truſty, does diftra& 
thee——l would indeed diſengage myſelf by any 
honeſt means; but, alas! I know no prior gift that 
avoids this to her! 
Truft. Look you, Madam, I'll come again im- 
mediately=——Be not troubled, my dear 23 
N xir. 
Cam. Truſty looks very confident, there is ſome 
good in that. 
Re-enter Truſty with Cabinet. | 
Cab. What, my Lord Brumpton living? nay, 
then | 
Taff. Hold, Sir, you muſt not tir, nor can you, 
Sir, rettact this for your hand- writing——My lord, 
this gentleman, fince your ſuppoſed death, has 
lurked about the houſe to ſpeak with my lady, or 
Tateleaid, who upon your deceaſe have ſhunned 
him, in hopes, I ſuppoſe, to buy him off for ever. 
——— Now as he was prying about, he peeped into 
your cloſet——where he ſaw your lordihip read- 
ing—ſtruck with borror, and believing himſelf 
(a well he might) the diſturber of your ghoſt for 
alienation of your fortune from your family — he 


You and the burial fellow were obſerv'd very fami- 
lia Froduce my huſband's body, or I'll try you 
Ay" IO. | | | 


writ me this lettet, wherein he acknowledges a pri- 


= 
- 


nnn half a year before you 

All. How! All tar upon ber 1 
Ni. No more a widow then, but ill a wife. 

+ [ Recovering from ber confuſion. 
J am thy wife——thou author of my evil. 
Thou His could'ſ tell me, good and ill were words, 
When thou could'ft baſely let me to another, 
Yet could'ſt ſee ſprites, great unbeliever! 
Coward! bug-bear'd penitent—— 
Thou voluntary cuckold! 
Thou diſgrace to thy own ſex, and the whole hu- 
May ſcorn and beggary purſue thy name, [man race! 
And dat deſpair cloſe up a life of ſhame. 

[Cabinet ſneaks off. Widow flings after him, 
Tattleaid following. 

Ld. B. I ſee you're all confuſed as well as I— 

Ye are my children hold you all ſo. And for 
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hate that woman; nor ſhall ſhe ever want. Tho? 
I ſcorn to bear her injuries——yet had I ne'er been 
rouzed but by diſdain of her attempt on my friend's 
chilg. ! am glad that ſcorn's confirmed by her 
being that fellow's —— whom for my own ſake 1 only 
will contemn,——Thee, Truſty, how ſhall we pro- 
ſecute with equal praiſe and thanks for this great 
revolution in our houſe. | 
Truft. Never to ſpeak on't more, my lord. 
£4. B. Now, genilemen, let the miſeries which 
I have but miraculouſly eſcaped, admoniſh you to 
have always inclinations proper for the ftage of life 
you are in. 
You who the path of honour make your guide, 
Muſt let your paſſion with your blood ſubſide. 
And no untim'd ambition, love, or rage, 
Employ the moments of declining age; 
Elſe boys will in your preſence loſe their fear, 


your own ule will ſpeak plainly to you, 1 cannot | 


J 


And laugh at the grey head they ſhould revere, 


